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Twere are, gentlemen, two grand varieties 
of genital structure, whereby impregnation 
is accomplished,—the hermaphrodite, and 
that in which the genitals are divided into 
two portions, of which either is assigned to 
a separate individual ; whence the species 
becomes divided into two bodies,—the male 
and female. Of vegetables, most species 
are hermaphrodite ; of animals, sexual. Yet 
this rule is not universal; the worm, the 
snail, and many of the white-blood animal 
class, possess, in the same individual, both 
the male organs and the female ; and, among 
vegetables, the almond, the hemp, and the 
tobacco, are divided into sexes; the dif- 
ferent parts of the sexual apparatus becom- 
ing elaborated annually upon different stocks, 

Whether generation, however, be sexual 
or hermaphrodisaic, it well 
mark, that Nature, almost universally, makes 
use of two distinct substances for her pur- 
poses of organization ; and, in vegetables, 
we have the seeds and the pollen; in ani- 
mals, the male secretions, aud those which 
are lodged in the ova of the female, Why it 
is that the two forming substances should 
thus be formed at first apart, and after- 
wards mingled, in the formation of the new 
structures, I ain unable to explain. Is there 
not, however, some great discovery latent 
here? Have galvanism, or electricity, any 
share in the consideration of the great De- 
signer! ‘Time, the discoverer of truth and 
falsehood, may, perhaps, solve this import- 
ant question. 

Two substances being generally neces- 
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| sary, in order that organization may be 
| effected, it has often been inquired by phy- 
siologists, whether it be further requisite, 
in all cases, that these two substances 
should come into contact with each other ? 
| So large a question it is difficult tu answer ; 
|indeed we never could obtain an absolute 
demonstration of the affirmative, unless we 
| were to make our observations on almost all 
| the different species of living structure, 
| The ova of the frog are impregnated by 
| the male, after they have left the body of 
the female, while they are yet on the verge 
| of the vagina ; and IT'rembley, | think it was, 
| nterposing an Mmpervious texture,—a sort 
of trowser,—between the genitals of the 
; two animals, found that, while the rest of 
the eggs were productive, those which 
|issued trom the female, while this veil was 
interjected, were incapable of producing ; 
so that in this animal, at least, of oviparous 
generation, impregnation is accomplished 
| by an obvious contact of the two substances 
| with each other. 
| By experiments on the rabbit, I have 
endeavoured to prove this same principle, 
in respect to viviparous generation ,; and [ 
| found, in the results of those experiments, 
that, in the rabbit, and, therefore, probably, 
in all those essentially 
resemble that of the rabbit,—perhaps also 
in living bodies generally,—in order that 
4a new structure may be produc ed, the semen 
and the rudiments must come into contact 
with each other; and to this conclusion | 
came, though 1 set out with a very diffe- 
rent persuasion, derived from observations 
made by a man, to whose example | owe 
so much,—my relative, Dr. Haighton; so 
that it was entirely in consequence of expe- 
riments made, and not from any prejudices 
left on the mind by the opinions of my ex- 
j cellent and philosophical preceptor, that I 
|came to the conclusion that, in the rabbit, 
lat least, unless the male and female sub- 
| scances are actually blended together, a new 
structure cannot be produced. A wholesome 
| scepticism is one of the eyes of Philosophy ; 
jin the communion of science, doubt is no 


structures which 


| crime. 
In order that you may comprehend these 
experiments made on the rabbit, it is per- 
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these operations,) an opening was made as 
before, and the wombs and the vagina were 
pressed through the aperture, [Dr. Blun- 
dell illustrated his statements by diagrams] 
and the parts lying within reach ; instead of 
dividing the uterus, I made an incision 
through the vagina, about half an inch be- 
low that part where it receives the two ori- 
fices of the womb. Several of the animals 
died from this experiment, which is a much, 
| rougher one than the former, owing to the 
| large size of the vagina ; nevertlicless, many 
recovered, and were put to the male, the 
vagina being still sufficiently capacious to 
admit of easy intercourse ; but although, in 
a healthy rabbit, one single union, during the 
heat, seldom fails to produce generation ; 
although in some of these animals desire 
seemed to remain for days together, lively 
and insatiable, yet never in one single in- 
stance were new fcetuses formed ; corpora 





haps necessary to remark, that, in this ani- 
mal, the vagina is extraordinary, both in its 

length and capacity ; so much so, indeed, 

that when this canal is full grown, the fore- 

finger may be introduced into it, without 

much stretching, or other injury. It should, 

too, be further observed, that, im connection | 
with this vagina, she has two wombs, which 
are in form very like the little finger, when 
incurvated in this manner, aud perforated 
from one extremity to the other; the infe- 
rior opening into the vagina by a mouth 
distinct from that of the corresponding ute- 
rus ; the superior receiving that oviduct, or 
fallopian tube, which stretches from the 
womb to the ovary, and forms the channel 
by which the two viscera are communicat- 
ing witheach other. The two wombs, there- 
fore, are, in the main, distinct organs. In- 
stead of the os uteri being single, there are 


two. 
Well, now, in some of the experiments lutea were generated—the wombs, as in 


made, I opened the abdomen, above the | extra-uterine pregnancy, were evolved— 
symphysis pubis, to the extent of about an | the waters, as before, collected in the ute- 
inch, taking care, by compression, to excite | rus—the efforts of generation were power- 
the contraction of the bladder, so that it) fully made, but the mutual access of th 
might withdraw into the pelvis, and get) semen and rudiments was intercepted, and 
completely out of the way. ‘This done, by formation was tried in vain. But it may 

a little well-directed pressure | urged the objected, that sterility ensues, from the ge- 
head of the vagina, with its wombs, throug): | neral injury inflicted on the genitals in these 
the opening, the parts then lying forth upon | operations, and not from the intercepted ac- 
the downy fur of the animal; and all this, | cess of the semen to the rudiments; this ob- 
when the operation was dexterously per- | jection, however, as would be readily admit- 
formed, without occasioning much severe | ted by those who had seen the experiments, is 
pain. The womb lying under the eye, I then | rather specious than sound. If the experi- 
divided it clean through, near its mouth, car- | ments are dexterous!y conducted, much in- 
rying the incision a little way into the me- | jury is not ultimately eustained ; and I know, 
sometry ; the divided portions of the won), | from experiments not to be wantonly re- 
immediately after separation, moving out of | peated, that wounds more severe may be 
apposition, and afterwards healing in such a inflicted on these parts, without producin: 
manner that, at the line of division, the | sterility, provided the canal of the uterus is 
canal of the uterus became shut up, though | not interrupted. I once, in the rabbit, di- 
its structure, in all other particulars, re- | vided one womb in two places, the other in 
mained healthy enough. After this opera-/ three, in such menner, however, that when 
tion, some of the rabbits died with abdomi- 


| the parts became re-united, the uterine ca- 
pal inflammation, in the way that these ani- | ual was renewed, and, after the very first in- 
mals frequently do when no operation has | tercourse, the animal produced as many ; 
been performed ; but others, and by far the | nine fetuses, 





to be seen in the preparation 
placed upon the table. Be it remembered, 
too, that when the vagina was divided, the 
wombs were left totally untouched by the 
and, moreover, that in both sets of 


greater number, recovered completely, and 
admitted the male; when | observed, that 
on the side where the uterus was not cut 
through, the corpora intea made their ap- | knife ; 
pearance, and the womb became thicker, | experiments, vaginal and uterine, the for- 
and the foetuses were formed; but, on the! mation of the lutea, the evolution of the 
opposite side, where the uterus had been di- | uterus, and the accumulation of fluids in the 
vided completely, no fortuses were formed ;| womb, demonstrated clearly, that the geni- 
but corpora lutea were generated, and, notin- | tal system was powerfully excited, thongl 
frequently, the womb was enlarged and | the excitement proved abortive. Nor must 
evolved, and became filled with water./ we forget that, when only one uterus was 
There were clear marks of a generative | divided, the other, left untouched by the 
effect, which proved ineffectual, because | knife, suffered quite as much as either of the 
the access of the semen to the rudiments had | wombs did under the second set of expe- 
been intercepted. |riments, in which the vagina only was di- 

In another set of experiments, (for it} vided, and yet fetuses formed in this womb, 
seemed good to vary the circumstance of | notwithstanding. Further, in two of the 
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vaginal experiments, it so happened, that a 
re-union of the divided parts was accom- 
plished, the two portions being put into 
communication again, by means of an aper- 
ture as large as the barrel of a crow-quill ; 
both these animals became pregnant, and this, 
too, after little intercourse with the male. 
lo conclude, these experiments were not 
single, but multiplied ; they were not mere 
repetitions, but with varying circumstance ; 
they were not discordant, but consenta- 
veous ; and though | commenced my in- 
quines with a contrary prejudice, they left 
me under the full conviction, that in rabbits 
certainly, and in all animals of analagous 
generation probably, in order that genera- 
tion may be accomplished, the semen and 
the rudiments must come into contact with 
each other. In the Medico - Chirurgical 
Transactions, you will find a fuller account 
of these experiments. 

From these experiments we may infer, 
that in the rabbit, corpora lutea may form 
independently of the full excitement of the 
generative actions, and, therefore, that in 
this animal they are not the certain evidences 

By the corpora lutea, | 
understand those appearances presently 
demonstrated, which, when impregnation is 


of impre gnation. 


effected, seem to show themselves invaria- 
bly in that part of the ovary from which the 
rudiments have escaped. from these expe- 
riments we may also infer, that mere ab- 
sorption of the semen from the vagina by 
means of the iymphatics, is insufficient for 
the purposes of formation. In one of the 
vaginal experiments, the access of the se- 
men to the rudiments beiag interce; 
impregnation could not be 
though the animal admititd the male al 
gether as many as fifty times, mostly at 
tervals of two or three days, or 

doe, a remarkably fine one of her age, was 
a great favourite with her polygamous | 
band ; but it appeared, after death, tha 
withstanding oll these attempts, no fawtuses 
could form—the corpora lutea were 
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more. Lhis 


us- 


tated—the wombs were evolved—t 


in the > cavilues 


ected uteri 
but this was all—the access of the semen to 
the rudiments was intercepted at the 
the vagina, and impregnation could 
Yet it is evident that much of 


as usual, col 


effected, the 
male fluid must have been dep. ) 


vagina, and absorbed by the vei: 


sited in the 
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lymphatics. 
lo some women, impregnation is death ; 
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cted by any artificial means. In 


men, sterility might be insured by the 
division of the tubes, as form tly advised 
and I think I know of cases in which this 
operation, though an evil and a danger, 


th ! 
Casarian operation, delivery « 
tk 
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might, however, have been prudently te-| 
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commended, and thankfully undergone. 
These operations, however, are neither to 
be rashly commended nor condemned. ‘They 
require in the operator many qualities. If 
the fallopian tubes are divided to ensure 
sterility, a small piece, say of a line or two 
in length, ought to be removed, lest the 
divided portions should again fall into appo- 
sition, the canal becoming 1enewed. 

It been asked, whether the 
male fluid ever rises up to the ovary, or whe- 
ther the mixture takes place elsewhere ? 
For myself, I incline to think that, in gene- 
ral, the rudiments and the fecundating 
fluid meet each other in the uterus; for 
the formation of the lutea, the development 

f the uterus, the accumulation of 


has often 


of and 
water in the uterine cavities, as in the expe- 
riments narrated, seem all of them to show, 
that the rudiments may come down into the 
uterus, without a previous contact of the 
semen, It isa certain, however, that the 
secretions of our sex sometimes reach to the 
ovaries. Ruysch, who examined a woman 
struck dead by a knife when in the act of 
adultery, found the fluid in the fallopian 
tu it, I c 
can be no 
ut mixture 


10 neeive, 


; 
; and granting what cant 
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formation otf the 
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fetus with 
two substances, it is clear that in 
regnancy suc h deep penetration 
must occur. Perhaps the overaction of the 
nitals, and the conveys the semen 
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too far, may be the exciting cause on which 
, tion depends. 
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vagina or uterus ; and the rather, because a 
separation took place between the parties 
within a fortnight after the marriage ; but 
still she was delivered of twins within the 
nine months, and therefore impregnation 
must have taken place in the course of the 
first few days. 

To these facts I may add those of a second 
class, namely, cases in which impregnation 
is taking place unexpectedly, and where the 
parties, guilty of incontinence, have been 
desirous of preventing it, 1 know of three 
cases in which the male organ was not 
suffered to enter the vagina at all, and 
where, nevertheless, [ suppose from the 
mere deposition of the semen upon the 
vulva, impregnation took place. I have 
known women astonished to find themselves 
pregnant, being persuaded that an impreg- 
nation was impossible, until, to their sorrow, 
this unwelcome truth was unfolded. In a 
word, from several facts of this kind, too 
delicate for a fuller disclosure in this theatre, 
1 am satisfied that very small quantities of 
the semen, introduced into the lower part of 
the vagina, where there is an aptitude to be- 
come pregnant, will give rise to the new 
structure. 

Nor must we forget the experiments 
made by other physiologists, and by Spallan- 
zani among the rest. Spallanzani says, that 
he has taken three grains by weight of the 
male fluid of the frog, and mixed it with 
seventeen ounces of water, finding, almost 
invariably, that an impregnation of the egg 


was produced by so much of this exceed- | 


ingly weak mixture, as would adhere to the 
point of a fine needle ; thotgh, in a globule 
80 minute, the quantity of the plastic agent 
must clearly have been inconceivably small. 
He tells us, too, that where the male ma- 
terial was mixed with a much larger quan- 
tity of water, about a gallon, if my memory 
serve, even by this exceeding dilute mix- 
ture, impregnation was frequently produced, 
So then it seems, that although for the pur- 
poses of formation, it is essential that there 
should be commixture of the male and 
female substances, yet, if the female geni- 
tals be apt to conception, the requisite 
quantity of the male material is sinall, 

But, to conclude here. ‘ Increase and 
multiply,” says the Hebrew scripture ; “ plant 
trees, and beget offspring,” says the doctrine 
of the Magi. In speculation, | acknowledge 
I am not of the opinion of those who, with 
some admirers of the doctrine of antipa- 
thies, have taken it into their heads that 
there is most wonderful virtue in abstaining 
from the proper use of the sexes. Why, 
in the name of sense and reason, were the 
powerful impulses given? why were these 
wonderful structures elaborated, if they 
were not originally designed to be used by 
every one who is possessed of them? Re- 


member, however, that society, in its pre- 
sent form, is not, perhaps, constructed with 


'a philosophical regard to our natural in- 


stincts, and our original rights. Remember, 


too, that, in consequence of this funda- 
| mental defect, (it may be irremediable,) so- 


‘ciety cannot subsist without a mutual con- 
cession of a part of these rights. Remem- 
ber, too, that those are justly stigmatised 
with public infamy, who, living in society, 
| refuse, in turn, to their associates those con- 
cessions which they are themselves re- 
ceiving. And when we fail to be intimi- 
dated by the wholesome bullying of fanatics, 
who, with all their arrogance, seem fre- 
|quently to put our duties upon a wrong 
bottom—let prudence—let self-respect—let 
a regard to health—let a just consideration of 
|social duty, put a check upon these follies. 
| Awkward accidents sometimes occur to 
|those who conceive themselves the most 
|knowing. Let the disciples of the sensual 
| school beware. 


** Hic murus aheneus esto 

Nil conscire tibi nulla pallescere culpa.” 
If you ask me how it is that impregna- 
|tions are accomplished, when there is a 
deposition on the vulva, [ reply, that it is 
most probably by an admixture of the male 
| fluid with the secretions of the female—for 
| dilution does not destroy fecundating power. 
| If this glass, so tall, were filled with water, 
should sugar be thrown into the bottom of 
it, this, on solution, might soon be perceived 
in the upper part of the fluid, especially if 
agitation occurred. So the fecundating se- 
cretion may, by admixture, penetrate to the 
inmost recesses of the genitals, more espe- 
cially if the secretion ot the genital surface 
be copious. One word more, and I con- 
clude. 

Although, in human formation, it is not 
essentially necessary that the male material 
j}should be deposited in the upper parts of 
the vagina of the female, yet there seems to 
| be little doubt that the deeper entrance of 
this substance conduces to impregnation. 
Children are sometimes not procreated for 
want of sufficient penetrative power in the 
male organ; much, and often needless, 
misery results from this infirmity ; the birth 
of a child is one of the best auxiliary reme- 
dies, as it lays the passages open; and if 
the male fluid do but enter the vagina, it 
seems often to matter little how—verbum 
sat. One of the most intellectual families 
in Europe seems, at length, to have become 
extinct, in consequence of an impediment to 
generation of the kind to which | have 
alluded, and which, I conceive, there can be 
little doubt that a little art would have 
remedied. 

In generation, it is not necessary that 
| mixture should take place in the individual 
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who is pregnant; and, therefore, it is not 
physiologically impossible, that a woman, 
though a virgin, should be with child, It is 
well known, with respect to some animals 
in the lower class especially, that one im- 
pregnation will serve for several genera- 
tions ; thus, to go no further than that com- 
mon insect which is called the vine fretter ; 
if a female is impregnated, she will produce 
young ; these young will go on to produce 
others, without further impregnation ; this 
process may be repeated, until eight or ten 
generations have been produced ; so that, in 
these animals, you have proof of the very 
principle for which | am contending, namely, 
that virginity is not of necessity lost by the 
individual who conceives. Some years ago | 
was shown by Mr. Highmore, of the West, 
& preparation of a child, on the whole not 


very imperfectly formed, of the size of six | 


or seven months, and which had been taken 
from the body of a boy. ‘he boy literally, 
and without evasion, was with child, for the 
foetus was contained in a sac in communica- 
tion with the duodenum, and was con- 
nected to the side of the cyst by a short 
umbilical cord. Nor did this fetus make its 
appearance till the boy was eight or ten 
years of age, or more, when, after much 
enlargement from pregnancy, and much 
pain and flooding, the boy died; and these 
cases are not singular; there are others on 
record. 

A seed, or an egg, though fecundated, 
may lie for years without becoming evolved. 
A serpent may, I believe, become en- 
closed under the egg-shell of the goose, 
the shell, I presume, forming over it as the 
animal lies in the oviduct’ of the bird; and | 
these facts explain pretty clearly the phe- 
nomenon just narrated. For when this un- 
fortunate child was begotten, a twin was 
begotten at the same time; but while the 
brother formed in the usual manner, the im- 
pregnated ovum of his companion lay dor- 
mant,and, without resistance, became closed 
up within the fraternal abdomen, as the 
viper in the egg-shell. Like the seed in 
its bag, or the egg upon the shelf, these 
living rudiments lay quiet for a few years 
within the body of the brother, and then 
formation commencing, the wonder and the 
catastrophe ensued, Lhe boy became preg- 
nant with his twin brother ; his abdomen 
formed the receptacle, where, as in the nest 








of a bird, the formation was ac complished, 
Now, if a child, without impregnation of the 
bearer, may form within the abdomen of a 
boy, you will, | am persuaded, allow that} 
it may also form in tie uterus of a virgin 

To me, therefore, it seems to be not phy 

sically impossible that a girl may become 
pregnant with her own brother or sister. | 
Here then is, indeed, a physiological tri- 

umjyh of the sex, though l feel persuaded 
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| they have too much virtue to make use of 
it. Of all the precursors of the modern 
gentleman, the knight of old, which is the 
champion who, with his lance, defended the 
unsullied honour of his idol with half the 
| effect of this simple principle of physiology ! 
{—Senuerunt Jupiter et Mars.—To the 
| demi-gods of an absolute superstition,—to 
| the airy creations of the middle ages,—pa- 
| ternity can no longer be ascribed. But this 
| principle of physiology may take upon itself 
the defensive office of the other two; and 
in the womb first, and at the bosom after- 
wards, under the protection of science, a 
lady may now, it seems, nourish her sister 
| without a blush. Louis Quatorze pre- 
j sented a richly embroidered jupe to clothe 
'an offensive statue, which formed a sort of 
aqueduct in one of the cities of the Nether- 
lands. ‘The image of Dumourier, formed in 
plaster, was, as report goes, very properly 
screened from the view of the sex some 
few days after it had been set up in the 
Place des Victoires. But the conscious 
innocence of our country-women, how- 
ever, places them above such pruderies, 
and I will not despair of seeing my fa- 
vourite science honoured with a statue, 
not robed and shaded, but in Grecian 
nudity, a fit companion for the Achilles, 
with two inscriptions, the one—To the de- 
fender of innocence, the grateful sex ;— 
the other—®vois cious Kai Touwev wewAov 
ovderswy avyntwy anukaduTrrel,—my sterious 
words, which, inscribed. under such a figure, 
will become intelligible enough. But I beg 
pardon for this levity. From all that is said, 
we may, | think, infer, that, in formation, 
nature generally uses two substances ; that 
these two substances must mix; that of the 
male material, often, little is required ; and 
that it is not necessary that the contact 
should take place in the individual who 
bears the child; so that virgiu pregnancy 
is not physically impossible. 

There is one other remark I shall offer, 
and then conclude this speculative subject, 
Different genera of animals, and different 











animals of the same species, are found to 


possess very different degrees ot fecundity. 


A sturgeon produces, at a single spawning, 
a milhon of eggs; our women are usually 
uniparous. lu the strength and prolitic 
energy of the genital system there is, too, a 
good deal of veri: ty,even in the same species, 


| as in our own race, for example, some women 


being sterile, others producing two, three, 
four, or even five children at a birth, When 
women are sterile, we generally ascribe the 
defect to their part of the gemital apparatus, 
and J believe with good cause ; but when 
they are unusually fruitful, we are willing 
to arrogate the merit to ourselves. This 
claim of ours, however, is, | believe, in 
veneral unfounded. When the sex is more 
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prolifie than ordinary, it is, I conecive, 
generally owing to their own powers; nor 
can I, by any means, commend the corpo- 
ration of one of our provincial towns, which 
presented a piece of plate to an old gentle- 
man, whose age lay near 80, in commemo- 
ration of his felicity in being blessed with 
four children at once. A lady, related to 
one of my own pupils, conceived of four 
children together, and this lady had three 
own sisters, who all produced their husbands 
either twins or triplets ; it is clear, there- 
fore, that it was in the female system that 
the fecundity existed; Cf this hint you may 
avail yourselves hereafter, when searching 
for a bride. Mr. Knight, in one of his ex- 
cellent papers on vegetable physiology, tells 
us, that when a herd of cows is served by 
the same bull, some of the cows are noted 
for being more prolific than the rest. 
Suckling is no certain preventive of preg- 
nancy, though, in general, in the earlier 
months especially, the wet nurse remains 
sterile, and, in the second or third month, 
gestation dries up the milk. Genitals, preg- 
nant already, cannot, so far as | know, be 
impregnated again, unless at a very short 
interval ; so that the daughter of Augustus 
Cesar was right in her distinction. Ata 
very short interval, a second impregnation 
may be accomplished. Bitches, I am told, 
produce puppies engendered by different 
dogs ; and women have produced twins be- 
gotten respectively by a white and bleck 
parent, as the characters of the offspring 
clearly showed. Mr. Blackaller, of Wey- 
bridge, has recorded one case of this kind, 
and in Smellie’s translation of Buffon may 
be found another, I lately, in presence of 
my able friend Mr. Waller, of Bartholo- 
mew Close, met with two wombs opening 
by separate orifices into the vagina; and 
my distinguished colleague, Mr. Key, showed 
one uterus with two bodies, and Mr. John 
F, South showed me another. Should any 
of you hereafter meet with a superfetation, 
for so those impregnations are called, pray 
observe whether the womb be double, if, 
indeed, the observation can be made, 








FOREIGN DEPARTMENT. 


THE HOSPITALS OF PARIS, 


Up to the year 1780, the Parisian hospi- 
tals were in such a miserable state, that 
when Howard visited them, he 
that he had never seen worse ; and when 
the Emperor Joseph, after | 
the Imperial throne, made a journey to 
Paris, he was actually so shocked at the 


declared 


iaving ascended 





HOSPITALS. 


' management of the Horel-Dieu, that he 
Openiy mace very energeuuc remonstrances 
to the French king, In consequence of 
this, and after many complaints from nearly 
ill quarters,* the French government, at 
last, elected a committee, consisting, among 

Daubenton, Lavoisier, Bailly, 

Tenon, to inquire into the 

means of reforming the state of the 
hospitals. ‘The report of the commissioners 
revealed the most shocking abuses, of which 
the picture that M. ‘Tenon gives of the 

Hotel-Dieu, will best enable us to form 

an idea, 

This hospital contained 1,219 beds, of 
which 486 were three feet, and 733 four 
feet four inches in breadth ; the number of 
patients varied from 1800 to 5000, so that 
often not less than four, oreven six patients, 
were lying in one bed! ‘The Salle Saint- 
Charles Saint-Antoine alone sometimes con- 
tained 818 patients! The lyiug-in de part- 
ment consisted of tour w ards, contuuguous to 
those of the wounded and fever patients ; 
three or four women were often lying in 
one the same bed; pregnant and 
delivered, ill and healthy females, were in- 
discriminately crowded together, it may 
be easily imagined, that very dreadful 
epidemics often manifested themselves in 
these wards, and the mortality in the lying- 
in department of the Hotel-Dieu, if com- 
institutions of the same 
On an average ten 





others, of 
Coulomb, and 
best 


and 


pared with other 
kind, exceeds ail belief. 
died a hundred; but during epi- 
demics, from ten to nineteen died out of 
(The general average ol deaths, in 
a lying-in-hospital, is not more than one in 
ahundred,) The number of children born an- 
nually in the Hotel-Dieu was 1500 ; of these 
nine out of a hundred died, and about 1300 
Were sent to the Foundling Hospital, where 
400 of them died of induration of the skin, 


ot 


out 


twenty. 


while of 5,400 children, sent from the town 
and the environs to the same institution, 
not more than 200 died of the same disease. 


Of the other patients at the lléte 1-Dieu, 25 

died in a hundred, a mortality which is 
|more than double that in any hospital Low 
existing, 

It is to the zeal of the above-mentioned 
committee, that Paris owes the subsequent 
amelioration, and the present state of its 
hospitals. The sum formerly applied to 
their maintenance, was from 
1,200,000 to 9,700,000 franes; the number 


increased 


of hospitals was considerably augmented ; 
to each class of patients a particular hospi- 
tal was appropriated ; the old, infirm, and 


* Marmontel proved, that from 1737 to 
1772, more than eighty thousand individuals 
perished in the llutel-Dieu, merely from 





bad management, neglect, bad air, improper 
treatment, &c. 
\ 
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OSPITALS. 


NAMES Number of Patients 
oF THE ee 
INSTITUTIONS. | , 
! Women. Total : Women. | Total. Men. Women 


inually Admitted. | Annually Discharged 


decrease of the morta 


amongst the patients, as compared with that 





Hotel-Dieu. , 400 900 ; | 4.9% 12.520 s é gor 
Saint Louis ... : 300 74) 4.380 6 206 ; 2 
Veneriens weuew 292 : 2'470 2% j * 
Pitié seeeerees 180 3,98 2: 6,716 | 3,4! : t 2 406 
Charité ....... | 424 | 3.428 j 5,146 : 2u 
Saint-Antoine. 100 3046 f 7 39 
Necker ...e06+ 58 96 1343 67! ; 1M 
Coch 44 | 2s 1,743 195 

52 1,568 : 2,294 3: ‘ 13 
175 1,676 : 3,063 9 | 6 | 2, 333 
36 1,522 2.309 : y , 164 


considerable 


the 
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»st serve to show the | formerly observed in the Hotel-Dieu 
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PARISIAN HOSPITALS. 


Maison d’ Accouchement O15 : 
. . . - = re - y o . , 

Infirmerie des Enfans ee 7 see “s 

Troutld. ccc cocceece 100 100 750 15500 400 : 550 | 1,100 


} ‘ae rae or s~ 


| 2,207 | 2,101 298 27,456 |2: | 50,149 123,665 |18,867 | 42,532 212 3,440 | 7,552 
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rhe following tables, drawn up 


ble, were removed 
in the year 1825, will be 


the lunatics were separated from the crimi- 


nals, &c. 


incura 
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HOSPICES. 


Usual Number of 


NAMES Inmates 
orwg3+e — — 
INSTITUTIONS. 
Men. Women Total 








Annually Admitted Annually Died. 


| 
Men. |Women| Total Men. Women! Total 


en |) 700 «- | 700 


sees 13,000 | - - |3,000 - | 

“ eee - ~ 5,000 5.000 - - 1,180 |1,040)- - 1,800 “00 
Sucurables ........ 120 520 910 83 75 154 60 60, 120 
ee 236 414 550 so 60 110 45 40, 6 
Mont-Rouge ...... 85 40 175 60 60 }20 24 20! 64 
Sainte-Périne...... #4 #2 166 27 17 44 16 12 28 
Orphelins. ......... 145 135 280 «(14 100 | 254 15 8 23 


Enfans Tronvés.... 
(In the Institution 
and in the Country. 


Total,..... 


The annual number of deaths in Paris is 
between 21 and 22,000, of which more than 
two-fifths occur in the hospitals. ‘There are 
between 24 and 25000 births annually, of 
which 5000 take place iu hospitals 
fourth or fifth part of the whole number of 
hospital patients is contained in the Hotel- 
Dieu, where from thirty to forty are duily 
admitted, and about five patients die every 
day.— From the Journ. des Progrés. 





MENSTRUATION IN A CHILD NINETEEN 
MONTHS OF AGE, 


Tur subject of this occurrence was, atits 
birth, in no respect different from other 
children ; it soon, however, began to grow 
rapidly, so that at its ninth month, it was 
equal in size to a child of a year and a half. 


a small emission of blood 


At this period, 
was observed from the vagina, and the same 
recurred more abundantly in the eleventh 


month; atthe same time the breasts be gan to 





grow, and the pubes tobe covered with hair. 
At the fourteenth month a third, and, at the 
nineteenth, a fourth evacuation of dark- 
coloured blood took place from the Vagina, 


At this age, the child was, in all othe: 
respects, very well rmed its h ight was 
three feet; the distance from oue shoulder 
to the other, nine 4 8, the circumier 
ence of the thorax and of tl pelvis wer 
twenty-two 1 ches ¢ 1; the breasts a 
external genitals were fully veloped ; the 
child had, as vet, s Wh ho se suul ‘ I 
nor did it ith res t ts teliectua 
fucuities, exceed Other ¢ of the same 
age. Meckel’s Arehi 
GASTROTOMY, 

A lady at Bordeaux, 24 vears of ave, in 

advertentiy let a small fork slip into the 


throat; it was swa owed, aud descended 


8,500 8,500 27,100)2,795 2,621 |5,416 2,020 2,020 41,040 


12,470 14,741 17,71))4,149 4,113 8,262 2,880 2,960 5,¢40 


into the stomach. Here it remained for 
some months, hardly producing any symp- 
toms; but, at the end of this period, the 
most violent vomiting came on, and soou 


Lhe brought the patient into a most dangerous 


condition. By the advice of MM. Del- 
pech and Fages, gastrotomy was performed 
by M. Cay roche; the fork was easily ex- 
tracted, and withiu twenty days the wound 
had completely healed.— Rapport des Travaux 
de U Académie Royale de Medecine de Bordeaux. 





PrHE DUBLIN COLLEGE OF SUR. 
GEONS AND ERINENSIS, 


Hos eco versiculos feci, tulit alter honores 


My re- appearance, for the third time, in 
the pages ot Tuk Lancer, has been followed 
by manifestations of resentment, among a 
certain portion of the profession in Dublia, 
in which, it is to be feared a troubled con- 
science may have some share. The exer- 


ious, at least, of this party to discover 
me, strongly partake of the embarruss- 
ing timidity of wuilt; foolishly s pposing, 


that if they could tear off my mask, my 


sueneth, lke that of Sampson shorn of 


his locks, would instantly vanish, Jo their 
blind zeal, ot 9 ay be rea ly imagined, 
they have fallen into mistakes which, if 
| hot prove mi Chicvous, gv yuld 


be calculated only to awaken a smile. if, 


indeed, to conceal myself from their threat- 
ened h stility at the expense of the un- 
fiending, Were My present object, I could 


not adopt a more judicious plan for its 
t than to permit these blun- 
Ilumbly, 


ntlainied 


derers to pass by in silence, 




















however, as I think of my own labours, | 
value them sufficiently not to wish that any 
individual should be burthened with the 
credit or reproach of having composed these 
Sketches, much less that avy person should 
suffer by being considered their author. 
‘These feelings alone, independent of egotis- 
tical speculations, induce me to attempt 
(notwithstanding the little confidence usually 
reposed in the assertions of anonymous 
writers speaking of themselves) to show 
the extreme folly of conjecture in matters of 
this kind, by its perpetual contradictions. 
When the first of these papers was pub- 
lished, rumour, from the mere analogy of 
title and topic, detected the writer of them 
in the person of Mr. Cross, author of the 
excellent Sketches of the Medical Schools 
of Paris, a calumny on that gentleman in 
which I certainly had the better part. Hav- 
ing subsequently described scenes of which 
Mr. Cross, residing, | believe, in Norwich, 
could have known nothing, I had next the 
supreme honour of finding myself end Dr, 
Macartney one and the same person, in the 
suspicions of the day, for the unconscious 
benefit of whose celebrity 1 here beg lea 
most heartily, to thank him. Well, the por- 
trait of the Professor of Anatomy, in the 
University of Dublin, appeared soon after ; 
the delusion was, of course,as quickly dissi- 
pated as it was diffused ; but | had the con- 
solation of being immediately united to Mr. 
Kirby, an union, by the way, in which | 
may remark, | also felt highly tlattered. 
Had my labours ceased here, they might 
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whose claims to a connexion with me rested 
on the simple fact of his having penned 
some ingenious ** puffs’ in the newspapers, 
in a style which (horresco referens) was 
| said to bear a strong resemblance to mine. 
lL was soon relieved from my disreputable 
association with the Apothecary and his 
‘* puffs,” to be identified with the Sub- 
*Editor of a Popish morning journal, who, 
opportunely for the gratification of the pub- 
lic taste for gossip, had recently ‘* thrown 
physic to the dogs,” and commenced prac- 
tising without a license on the moral dis- 
eases of his native country. He did not 
long, however, enjoy a monopoly in my 
fame ; a new candidate was started, in a 
reporter toa Protestant morning paper, who, 
| believe, was serving in the capacity of 
a surgeon at Sierra Leone, while 1 was writ- 
ing these Essays in Dublin. This fact, 
|} when made known, threw me once more on 
ithe wide waste of anonymous existence, 
ifrom which J was, in due time, delivered 
| by identification with a melancholy looking 
pupil of Mercer’s Hospital, who, having no 
apparent business on hand, the public 
should tind him in employment, in the com- 
jposition of the Sketches. Not satisfied 
}with this adjustment of the question, the 
| public divided on my identity, one party 
|strenuously maintaining (risum teneatis 
j amici ?) that | was really Mr. Jacob, who, 
| by virtue of his office as demonstrator to a 
rival institution of the College of Surgeons, 
should then be a medical Whig as he is 
now a Tory, as professor ot that establish- 





still have retained all the splendour of Mr.|ment; the other as arduously contending 
Kirby’s fame; but, Marplot as 1 was, I {that my familiarity with Camper, Spurz- 
s 


should pencil a likeness»of my illustriou 


prived me of the advantage of being syno- 
nymous with the founder of Peter Street 
School. Puzzled to find a fit and proper 


heim, and Lavater, in my descriptions of 


of my being a certain pupil of the Meath 
ume, became 





Hospital, who, abeut th 
such a craniological enthusiast, that he ac- 


| 
representative, which, unfortunately, de- | professors’ heads, was a demonstrative proot 


person to identify me with, the public now | 
launched iuto the licentiousness of unlimit- | 
ed conjecture ; and, will it be believed, that 
the Royal College of Surgeons in Ireland | 
supposed they saw grounds for accusing Sir 
Astley Cooper of the con position of the 
Sketches, who, it was sovgely whispered, 
was actually jealous of the rmsing fame ot 
that institution’ ‘This report, 


’ 
agreeable to my vanity, was, | reyret, o 


howevet 


too delicate a constitution to live long but 
as it was quite certain | must be somebody, | 
and as nothing better presented at the time 
surmise hxed, tor awhile, the odiem excited 
by my lucubrati ms on a candidate jor ‘* let 
ters testimonial,” who had bheea rejectes 
about this time, on the principle, | presume, 
nplied in the satirical precept—** Facit in- 


dignatio versum.” This inglorious alliance 


carried in its improbability the seeds of its 
own dissolution; and | now turned out to} 


be no less a personaze than an Apothecary, | 
' 


}to be far surpassed, my sex 


tually combed back his hair to render his 
furehead a more convenient reference for 
the elucidation of his favourite doctrine. My 
metamorphoses, hitherto strange as they 
were, had not vet ended; they were now 
‘ a point on 


which, like most men, | felt particularly 


sensitive,) being now changed by Mr. fom 
Egan, according to whom | had absolutely 
ente:ed the sacred premises ot the | k us 
i * woman of the town,” to watch lis spi- 


ritual practice in that establishment, whal 
my old triead, Mr. Cusack, as positively 





asserted that | must have the omniscience 
ofa ‘* witch to know that he had been in 
the habit ot purchasing tumours for opera- 
tion in Stevens’ Ilospital. This, indeed, 


was the very climax of transtormation, at 
which a Pythagorean might rejoice ; but | 
had still further trials to womdergo. = ¢ : 


ter ing now a good deal exhausted im 
D 






the sphere of s; eculation was en- 





sees 


POE OD 
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larged, and I had now the pleasure of find- | 
ing myself in the person of Mr. Quain, of 
London, to whom report assigned the in- 
genious merit of making up these articles, 
out of materials transmitted by post to the | 
metropolis. How long Mr. Quain may be 
allowed to enjoy a reputation of which, | 
presume, he would be no ways ambitious, 
I cannot say, so capricious is that spirit of 
conjecture which has made me, in succes- 
sion, Mr. Cross, Dr. Macartney, Professor 
Kirby, a rejected Candidate, a puiling 
Apothecary, a Popish Editor, a Protestant 
Reporter, a Green-horn of Mercer's, Sir 
Astley Cooper, Mr. Jacob, a Phrenological 
Madman, Mr. Jones Quain, a Witch, a 
Woman of the Town; and, of course, it; 
will be duly discovered, that in addition to 
all these | am the ‘‘ terre filius’’ of the! 
next institution of which I may chance to 
give a description. The enjoyment of the 
privileges of immortality on alternate days, 
by the twin Sons of Leda, or the contortions 
of Proteus in the hands of Aristeus, were 
but plain matter of fact transactions, com- | 
pared with these more than mythological 
transformations of character. 

But to be serious, even though it “ ex- 
ceed all power of face,” how are these con- 
tradictions to be explained! Simply, be- 
cause each of them has been the offspring 
of error. No person ever originated one of | 
them, who was not conscious that he had 
no other foundation for his belief than mere | 
conjecture ; for, up to the present time, no} 
individual could prove the authorship of| 
these papers but the Editor of this Journal. | 
The absurdity of these suspicions (and I) 
have enumerated all that reached an ear} 
naturally attentive to rumour) is manifest | 
from the names on which they have fallen, 
as it is obvious that some of the men spe- 
cified could not, and the rest would uot, 
write these articles though they possessed | 
the ability. So much for the consistency | 
of guessing. As the articles themselves 


have given uneasiness, I think the charac- 
ter of some of the complainants, and the 
nature of the charges, entitled to some con- 
sideration. I have been generally taunted 
with writing anonymously—upbraided with 
the cowardice of concealing my name. To 
this I answer, | have a rizht to use my dis- 
cretion, or my taste, 1n witholding my bame. 
Having taken the right of disclosure into 
their own hands, and passed me throngh all 
the stages of degrading transformation, the 
demand of my identity comes with rather 
an awkward grace from these men. Until 
it be my pleasure to set them right, | will 
leave them to their suspicions, in which 
they have so liberally indulged, for I am not 
to be bullied into concession, or deceived 


by their shallow stratagems into the revela- 
tion of my name. ‘The propriety of the 


task which I have undertaken has also been 
made the theme of condemnation; but, | 
answer, that | have taken no liberties with 
public characters, or used any precautions 
for concealing myself, for which | am not 
prepared to furnish hundreds of examples 
in the literature of this and of every other 
age. ‘The whole periodical literature of the 
present day, not to include former times, is 
anonymous, and made up, in a great mea- 
sure, of strictures on living character. The 
talented Sketches of the Lrish Bar, Peter's 
Letters to his Kinsfolk, and several other 
essays of the same description, furnish at 
once a pertinent example of personal and 
nameless composition. To the charge that 
1 have abused this right, by partiality in 
my representations of professional merit, | 
reply, that if I injured any person, the in- 
strument, a free press, by which the wound 
was inflicted, was opea to them for redress, 
1 do not consider it an answer to this ob- 
servation to say, that some men cannot 
defend themselves in print, if wronged, and 
that others think their time better employed 
than in replying to anonymous attacks. ‘The 
man who does not defend his own charac- 
ter (and there are few who cannot write all 
that is necessary for this purpose) violates 
his own principle, and abuses a8 much, or 
more, the press by not correcting its licen- 
tiousness, as the man by whom he pretends 
to be injured. Social duties are obligatory 
on all. With any individual, however, 
whose name has been mentioned by me, or 
with any institution which | have describ- 
ed, | affirm | have no connexion whatever : 
my estimates may, indeed, have been wrong, 
but the imputation that they were biassed 
by improper motives | reject with contempt. 
In asserting this, 1 but claim the right of 
being judged by the general conduct of man- 
kiod in similar circumstances. ‘lhe basest 
villuin will act fairly without a motive to the 
contrary: 1 had none for being unknown, 
and, necessarily so, no act of mine could be 
reflected back with interest on its author. 
With respect to the insinuation that my 
opinions have been influenced by politics 
and religion, | may merely remark, that | 
aspire to ne higher distinction in either than 
that of being an Lrishman and a Christian. 
I wish | could say so much for my accu- 
sers, lheir own suspicions, which, along 
with coupling me with every grade of intel- 
lect, have confounded me with persons pro- 
fessing every and no form of religion, sul- 
ficiently acquit me of all sectarian predi- 
iections. As to the threats muttered against 
me by a faction in the College of Surgeons, 
this party might, if they had only common 
discrimination, perceive, in the nature of 
these Sketches, that 1 despised the conse- 
quences of detection. Having given them 
so much negative information, | will now 




















affirmatively inform them, that no act of 
theirs, however base, or remote in design, 
can possibly reach me. With Niobe | may 
say, without, | hope, beigg turned into stoue 
by the angry glances of these Apollos, for a 
reluctant intimation of my circumstances :— 





— Tutum me copia fecit. 

Major sum, quim cui possit fortuna nocere ; 

Multaque ut eripiat; multo mihi plura re- 
linquet. 


But why argue the question with them thus? 
They say they know me ; I take them at 
their word, and ask them, why wait for 
:dditional evidence to justify the execution 


of their threats? If lamamember of their| 


body, their new charter furnishes them with 
a congenial instrument of revenge; and 
since they have not the candour of men to 
be silent when uncertainty renders report 
criminal, let them act consistently 
their past conduct, and d 











} 
splay, at least, 








courage of the assassin,—I1 paARE THEM TO 
HWE ATTEMIT. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON DISLOCATIONS. 
By Henny Pennecs, M.D. 


Distocation of the radius forwards, ap- 
pears to be an accident of such unfrequent 
occurrence and difficult management, that 
the recording every case of it would seem 
interesting, and particularly if a more facile 
mode of treatment could, at the same time, 
be pointed out, 

Until Sir Astley Cooper, and Mr. Charles 
Bell, proposed extension by the hand, in- 
stead of by both radius and ulna, as had 
been formerly practise 1, the reduction must 
have been nearly impracticable. The tor- 
mer gentleman, in his great work on Dislo- 
cations and Fractures of the Joints, 4to., 
isv4+, has mentioned six cases that had 
fallen under his notice. The two first foiled 


every attempt that was made to reduce | 


them; and how the reduction of the third 
was accomplished, except that the patient 
was In a state of syncope, does not clearly 


appear, But the fourth case, in which the 


arm was bent over the back of a sofa, and | 


extension made by the hand, is the only re- 
ally instructive case that | have seen. The 
fifth and sixth were old dislocations, from 
which nothing could be inferred but the dif 
ficulty of treating them; nor does extension 
by the hand alone, though clearly a great 
im- 
pediment ; for, even in the fourth case, Sis 
Astley Cooper was ‘* some minutes,’ before 





improvement, appear to have removed a 





he succeeded in effecting the reduction ; 
and we find Mr. Key, surgeon of Guy's Hos- 


DR. PENNECK ON DISLOCATIONS, 






2o4 


| pital, in a memoir read before the Hunte- 
l rian Soc iety on the 2nd of July last, and re- 
ported in the London Medical Gazette of 
the 19th of the same month, attributing the 
difficulty to ** a band of the interosseous liga- 
ment, about one-third down the fore-arm, 
which is violently stretched by the separa- 
tion of the radius from the ulna, and retains 
the head of the radius on the coronoid pro- 
cess,” It might not have been necessary 
to notice this opinion, if it came from infe- 
rior authority ; but as | conceive it to pro- 
ceed from au erroneous pathology, and is, 
consequently, likely to have an injurious 
effect on practice, by withdrawing attention 
from the improvements of which our art is 
susceptible, | will endeavour to show that 
it rests on no solid foundation ; and, for this 
purpose, I shall quote the writings of Mr. 
Pott, in whose day there was no surgeon 
| superior to himself. Among the many sound 
principles to be found in that rich mine of 
experience, his works on surgery, and which, 
jin 1783 and 1784, when a pupil at Bar- 
tholomew’'s, 1 had also the satisfaction of 
hearing bim deliver in his lectures, are the 
tollowing In his remarks on dislocations, 
he says, ‘“‘ The ligaments of some of the 
| joints endued with great mobility, are weak 
jand distractile, and capable of suffering 
considerable violence, without being lace- 
rated ; and ‘‘ as it is impossible to know, 
with any certainty, whether it (a laceration) 
has happened or not, or in what part of the 
ligament, it cannot be admitted as a rule for 
our conduct ;” and he does not appear to 
consider it a matter of great consequence, 
even if the ligament should be torn. 
| Mr. Pott is certainly applying his obser- 
vations principally to the capsular ligament 
of the shoulder joint ; but this | take to be 





the stronger case; for he says, when ex 
tension is made, *‘ it being much more likely 
that the head of the bone should return 
back by the same rent in the ligament, 
when such hgament is moderately stretched, 
than when it may be supposed to lie wrin- 
kled, or in folds.” 
ment must also be endued with great mohi- 
jiity; mm pronation and supination of the 
| fore-arm it allows of considerable motion, 
and therefore is not more likely to occasion 


The imterosseous liga- 


| resistance than the capsular ligaments of the 
joints, particularly as, by extension in the 
reduction, that hgament, which was before 
on the stretch, will be relaxed, and cannot 
lie in folds; for the radius cannot be re- 


moved from it, and the erm will be a guide 
for returning the radius through the same 
}rent in the capsular ligament which it may 
have produced in being dislocated. ‘hat 
interosseous ligament has little to do 
with any difficulty that may arise, will be 
shown by analogy, when we turther examine 
the principles which Mr. Pott has estab- 
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larged, and I had now the pleasure of find- 
ing myself in the person of Mr. Quain, of 
London, to whom report assigned the in- 
genious merit of making up these articles, 
out of materials transmitted by post to the 
metropolis. How long Mr. Quain may be 
allowed to enjoy a reputation of which, I 
resume, he would be no ways ambitious, 
cannot say, so capricious is that spirit of 
conjecture which has made me, in succes- 
sion, Mr. Cross, Dr. Macartney, Professor 
Kirby, a rejected Candidate, a pufling 
Apothecary, a Popish Editor, a Protestant 
Reporter, a Green-horn of Mercer's, Sir 
Astley Cooper, Mr. Jacob, a Phrenological 
Madman, Mr, Jones Quain, a Witch, a 
Woman of the Town; and, of course, it 
will be duly discovered, that in addition to 
all these 1 am the “ terre filius” of the 
next institution of which I may chance to 
give adescription. The enjoyment of the 
rivileges of immortality on alternate days, 
by the twin Sons of Leda, or the contortions 
of Proteus in the hands of Aristzus, were 
bat plain matter of fact transactions, com- 
pared with these more than mythological 
transformations of character. 

But to be serious, even though it “ ex- 
ceed all power of face,” how are these con- 
tradictions to be explained? Simply, be- 
cause each of them has been the offspring 
of error. No person ever originated one of 
them, who was not conscious that he had 
no other foundation for his belief than mere 
conjecture ; for, up to the present time, no 
individual could prove the authorship of 
these papers but the Editor of this Journal. 
The absurdity of these suspicions (and I 
have enumerated all that reached an ear 
naturally attentive to rumour) is manifest 
from the names on which they have fallen, 
as it is obvious that some of the men spe- 
cified could not, and the rest would not, 
write these articles though they possessed 
the ability. So much for the consistency 
of guessing. As the articles themselves 
have given uneasiness, I think the charac- 
ter of some of the complainants, and the 
nature of the charges, entitled to some con- 
sideration. I have been generally taunted 
with writing anonymously—upbraided with 
the cowardice of concealing my name. To 
this I answer, I have a right to use my dis- 
cretion, or my taste, in witholding my name. 
Having taken the right of disclosure into 
their own hands, and passed me through all 
the stages of degrading transformation, the 
demand of my identity comes with rather 
an awkward grace from these men, Until 
it be my pleasure to set them right, I will 
leave them to their suspicions, in which 
pee ae so liberelly indulged, for 1 am not 
to be bullied into concession, or deceived 
by their shallow stratagems into the revela- 
tion of my name. ‘The propriety of the 
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task which I have undertaken has also been 
made the theme of condemnation; but, I 
answer, that I have taken no liberties with 
public characters, or used any precautions 
for concealing myself, for which I am not 
prepared to furnish hundreds of examples 
in the literature of this and of every other 
age. The whole periodical literature of the 
present day, not to include former times, is 
anonymous, and made up, in a great mea- 
sure, of strictures on living character. The 
talented Sketches of the Irish Bar, Peter’s 
Letters to his Kinsfolk, and several other 
essays of the same description, furnish at 
once a pertinent example of personal and 
nameless composition. To the charge that 
I have abused this right, by partiality in 
my representations of professional merit, I 
reply, that if I injured any person, the in- 
strument, a free press, by which the wound 
was inflicted, was open to them for redress, 
I do not consider it an answer to this ob- 
servation to say, that some men cannot 
defend themselves in print, if wronged, and 
that others think their time better employed 
than in replying to anonymous attacks. ‘The 
man who does not defend his own charac- 
ter (and there are few who cannot write all 
that is necessary for this purpose) violates 
his own principle, and abuses as much, or 
more, the press by not correcting its licen- 
tiousness, as the man by whom he pretends 
to be injured. Social duties are obligatory 
on all. With any individual, however, 
whose name has been mentioned by me, or 
with any institution which I have describ- 
ed, I affirm I have no connexion whatever : 
my estimates may, indeed, have been wrong, 
but the imputation that they were biassed 
by improper motives I reject with contempt. 
In asserting this, I but claim the right of 
being judged by the general conduct of man- 
kind in similar circumstances. ‘The basest 
villuin will act fairly without a motive to the 
contrary: I had none for being unknown, 
and, necessarily so, no act of mine could be 
reflected back with interest on its author. 
With respect to the insinuation that my 
opinions have been influenced by politics 
and religion, I may merely remark, that I 
aspire to ne higher distinction in either than 
that of being an Irishman and a Christian. 
I wish I could say so much for my accu- 
sers, ‘their own suspicions, which, along 
with coupling me with every grade of intel- 
lect, have confounded me with persons pro- 
fessing every and no form of religion, suf- 
ficiently acquit me of all sectarian predi- 
lections. As to the threats muttered against 
me by a faction in the College of Surgeons, 
this party might, if they had only common 
discrimination, perceive, in the nature of 
these Sketches, that I despised the conse- 
quences of detection. Having given them 
so much negative information, | will now 
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affirmatively inform them, that no act of 
theirs, however base, or remote in design, 
can possibly reach me. With Niobe | may 
say, without, I hope, being turned into stone 
by the angry glances of these Apollos, for a 
reluctant intimation of my circumstances :— 


Tutum me copia fecit. 
Major sum, qu‘im cui possit fortuna nocere ; 
Multaque ut eripiat; multo mihi plura re- 
linquet. 

But why argue the question with them thus? 
They say they know me; I take them at 
their word, and ask them, why wait for 
additional evidence to justify the execution 
of their threats? If I am amember of their 
body, their new charter furnishes them with 
a congenial instrament of revenge; and 
since they have not the candour of men to 
be silent when uncertainty renders report 
criminal, let them act consistently with 
their past conduct, and display, at least, the 
courage of the assassin,—I pare THEM TO 
THE ATTEMPT, 

Erinensis. 





OBSERVATIONS ON DISLOCATIONS. 
By Henry Pennecx, M.D. 


Distocation of the radius forwards, ap- 
pears to be an accident of such unfrequent 
occurrence and difficult management, that 
the recording every case of it would seem 
interesting, and particularly if a more facile 
mode of treatment could, at the same time, 
be pointed out. 

Until Sir Astley Cooper, and Mr. Charles 
Bell, proposed extension by the hand, in- 
stead of by both radius and ulna, as had 
been forme:ly practised, the reduction must 
have been nearly impracticable. The for- 
mer gentleman, in his great work on Dislo- 
cations and Fractures of the Joints, 4to., 
1824, has mentioned six cases that had 
fallen under his notice. ‘The two first foiled 
every attempt that was made to reduce 
them ; and how the reduction of the third 
was accomplished, except that the patient 
was in a state of syncope, does not clearly 
appear. But the fourth case, in which the 
arm was bent over the back of a sofa, and 
extension made by the hand, is the only re- 
ally instructive case that I have seen. ‘The 
fifth and sixth were old dislocations, from 
which nothing could be inferied but the dif- 
ficulty of treating them ; nor does extension 
by the hand alone, though clearly a great 
improvement, appear to have removed all im- 
pediment ; for, even in the fourth case, Sir 
Astley Cooper was ‘‘ some minutes,” before 
he succeeded in effecting the reduction ; 
and we find Mr, Key, surgeon of Guy’s Hos- 
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pital, in a memoir read before the Hunte- 
rian Society on the 2nd of July last, and re- 
ported in the London Medical Gazette of 
the 19th of the same month, attributing the 
difficulty to ‘* a band of the interosseous liga- 
ment, about one-third down the fore-arm, 
which is violently stretched by the separa- 
tion of the radius from the ulna, and retains 
the head of the radius on’ the coronoid pro- 
cess.” It might not have been necessary 
to notice this opinion, if it came from infee 
rior authority ; but as I conceive it to pro- 
ceed from an erroneous pathology, and is, 
consequently, likely to have an injurious 
effect on practice, by withdrawing attention 
from the improvements of which our art is 
susceptible, | will endeavour to show that 
it rests on no solid foundation ; and, for this 
purpose, I shall quote the writings of Mr. 
Pott, in whose day there was no surgeon 
superior to himself. Among the many sound 
principles to be found in that rich mine of 
experience, his works on surgery, and which, 
in 1783 and 1784, when a pupil at Bar- 
tholomew’s, I had also the satisfaction of 
hearing him deliver in his lectures, are the 
following :—In his remarks on dislocations, 
he says, ‘‘ The ligaments of some of the 
joints endued with great mobility, are weak 
and distractile, and capable of suffering 
considerable violence, without being lace- 
rated ;” and“ as it is impossible to know, 
with any certainty, whether it (a laceration) 
has happened or not, or in what part of the 
ligament, it cannot be admitted as a rule for 
our conduct ;” and he does not appear to 
consider it a matter of great consequence, 
even if the ligament should be torn. 

Mr. Pott is certainly applying his obser- 
vations principally to the capsular ligament 
of the shoulder joint ; but this I take to be 
the stronger case; for he says, when ex- 
tension is made, “! it being much more likely 
that the head of the bone should return 
back by the same rent in the ligament, 
when such ligament is moderately stretched, 
than when it may be supposed to lie wrin- 
kled, or in folds.” The interosseous liga- 
ment must also be endued with great mobi- 
lity; in pronation and supination of the 
fore-arm it allows of considerable motion, 
and therefore is not more likely to occasion 
resistance than the capsular ligaments of the 
joints, particularly as, by extension in the 
reduction, that ligament, which was before 
on the stretch, will be relaxed, and cannot 
lie in folds; for the radius cannot be re- 
moved from it, and the arm will be a guide 
for returning the radius through the same 
rent in the capsular ligament which it may 
have produced in being dislocated. ‘hat 
the interosseous ligament has little to do 
with any difficulty that may arise, will be 
shown by analogy, when we further examine 
the principles which Mr. Pott has estabe 
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lished ; for he observes, “ that all the force, 
in reducing a dislocated bone, ought always 
to be applied to the other extremity of the 
said bone, and as much as possible to that 
only, By the yielding nature of the liga- 
ments of the luxated joint, reduction is ac- 
complished ; the ligaments of the other arti- 
culation, which is not luxated, are yielding 
also, and all the force which is applied to 
the bone, below, or adjoining, must neces- 
sarily be /ost in the articulation which is not 
luxated, and can be of little or no service in 
that which is.” And he afterwards illus- 
trates his argument, by showing why ex- 
tending by the wrist, in dislocation of the 
shoulder, has failed, by observing, why, in 
a case of luxated os femoris at the hip joint, 
the strength of five or six people, divided 
between the joint of the knee and that of 
the ancle, shall be insufficient ; and that of 
four, nay three, of the same assistants, shall, 
in the same case, prove sufficient, by be- 
ing all and properly applied to the knee and 
femur only, as | have more than once seen.” 
Here, then, the true cause of the difficulty 
may be ascertained ; for, if the interveation 
of the knee joint alone rendered double the 
force necessary ; then, as the joint of the 
us is composed of three articulations, it 
follows that the resistance will increase in 
geometrical progressim, and become nine times 
greater when the extension is made by the 
hand, than it would have been could the ex- 
tension have been made on the distal extremity 
of the radius. Here, too, we must look for the 
consequences of over-distension, which the 
acute mind of Mr. Pott has. guarded us 
against, by directing the extension to be 
made slowly, that time should be allowed 
for the muscles and ligaments to relax and 
give way, end that no greater force should 
ever be applied than was absolutely neces- 
sary for the reduction, when applied in a 
proper situation and direction. 
1 now beg to draw the attention of the 
ae to the following case :—Samuel 
-uyne, aged 60 years, a fisherman of New- 
lyn, near Penzance, informs me that, when 
a lad, he, by a fall, injured his left elbow. 
The radivs must have been dislocated out- 
wards and forwards; it hos not been re- 
duced, and presents the following appear- 
ances :—A joint has been formed on the 
outside of the external condyie of the hu- 
mwerus, on which the head of the radius ro- 





tates ; it is most prominent when the hand 
is Supinated ; when the hand is pronated, it | 
is less prominent, by rolling more forwards | 
over the condyle. ‘Ihe coronoid process was | 
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fosse, so as to allow the arm being fully 
extended ; neither can it be bent so far as 
to permit the thumb to touch the shoulder. 
A depression is felt on the inner side of the 
radius, where its head ought to rotate 
against the knob of the external condyle of 
the humerus. ‘The arm, three inches above 
and below the condyles of the humerus, is 
one inch less in circumference than his 
right arm in the same places. About 14 
years since, in a gale of wind, he was washed 
out of a boat, a hung by the hand of his 
crippled arm, which occasioned so much 
over-distension, and consequent inflammation, 
that his fingers have since been contracted. 

This case, though irreducible, appears to 
me important, b it has enabled me to 
ascertain by experiment the practicability 
of a method of reducing dislocations of the 
radius forwards, similar to that which I 
recommended for the reduction of dislo- 
lated thumbs, fingers, &c. See Tue Lan- 
cet, vol. i, 1827-8. p. 260. My friend, Dr. 
Clutterbuck, of Bridge Street, Blackfriars, 
being at Penzance in August last, I sub- 
mitted Samuel Payne to his inspection, I 
repeated the experiment, by bending the 
forearm to a right angle with the humerus, 
and supinating the hand. 1 placed a tape on 
the arm above the head of the radius, and 
tied it on the inside of the arm below the 
inner condyle of the humerus, and twisting 
both ends round my hand, 1 proved to his 
satisfaction, that this method permitted me 
to make an extension with any degree of 
force I might wish to employ, without dan- 
ger of the tape slipping ; he also saw and 
felt the head of the radius rotating on the 
condyle of the humerus when the hand was 
moved, and was convinced that by bringing 
the force to bear immediately on the head 
of the radius, that bone must be more easily 
and quickly returned to its proper situation, 
than by any other means. In confirmation 
of this, Dr. Clutterbuck has allowed me to 
refer to himself. 

I have also had an opportunity of using 
the same method in the following case, 
which well illustrates the plan 1 have de- 
tailed. On the 19th of July last, the wife 
of Heury Curnow, a farmer of the parish of 
Ludgvan, by a fall from a horse, dislocated 
her left wrist. The carpal bones were 
thrown backwards on the radius and ulna, 
which were thrust forwards upon the ante- 
rior annular ligament. 1 bent the forearm 
to a right angle with the humerus, where it 
was held by an assistant ; and having placed 
the tape of a tourniquet on her arm, imme- 





probably fractured ; for though the sigmoid | diately above, and partly against the carpal 
cavity of the ulna traverses in the trochlea bones, | tied it gently ou the opposite side. 
of the humerus, yet, when the arm is bent, 
the olecranon, which is enlarged, projects | 
further back than that of the other arm, and 
is prevented from falling into the posterior 


I then twisted the ends round my left hand, 
and with my right grasped her hand, I 
made the extension with both hands, and in 
an instant, and when I was employing very 




















little force, the bones passed into their 
places, the tape slid down on the wrist, and 
the woman exclaimed, ‘‘ the bone is in!” 
It is evident that a dislocation of the radius 
forwards may be reduced by a similar 
method, and with the same facillty with 
which I reduced this dislocation of the 
wrist; compression of the muscles of the 
humerus by a firm roller, as I described in 
my former paper, would here be of great 
use ; and it appears to me, that “ bending 
the arm over the back of a sofa,” in Sir 
Astley Cooper’s fourth case, was, in a de- 
gree, productive of this very effect. J am 
fully convinced, that far less force will 
always be required to reduce a dislocation, 
when the force can be applied on the head 
of the dislocuted bone, as well as on its distal 
extremity, than if it be applied to that ex- 
tremity only, and a fortiori, than if the force 
be applied to a part between which and that 
extremity, one or more joints may inter- 
vene. 

I consider the effect of the extension made 
by the hand in the last case, chiefly to be, to 
preserve the direction, whilst the motive 
— was exerted on the bones themselves. 

his method has also the advantage of em- 
ploying no more force than is absolutely re- 
quired to make sufficient extension, and 
then laterally to conduct the dislocated bone 
or bones into their proper places. No 
over-distension can here take place, the 
effect of which has been shown in the case 
of Samuel Payne. 

Having stated the use of this method in 
80 many cases, I need not particularise all 
in which it may be of great service, for I 
believe wherever it can be applied, it will 
certainly be found an important advantage. 

I have already mentioned my observations 
on reducing dislocated thumbs and fingers, 
published in Tux Lancet; I there also de- 
tailed a method of assisting in the reduction 
of some dislocations of the thigh-bone on the 
same principle, but, unfortunately, an error 
of the press, converting bight into thigh, and 
pull into pulley, has rendered the paragraph 
unintelligible, and I request it may be re- 
printed as follows :— 

In addition to the methods so scientifi- 
cally recommended by Sir Astley Cooper, 
for reducing those dislocations of the thigh- 
bone, in which the head of the bone is 
thrown above the acetabulum, I propose to 
employ a four-tailed bandage, by which I 
intend two rollers, firmly fastened to each 
other at the middle ; and to prevent it from 
slipping, I carry two of the straps in oppo- 
site directions round the pelvis, under the 
spine of the ilium, and above the head of 
the dislocated thigh-bone, to be crossed on 
the opposite side, and held by assistants, 
and to bring down the other two straps also 
in opposite directions, so as to encircle the 
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hip, and to tie or fasten them to each other 
on the inside of the thigh, close to the pu- 
dendum, on which fastening a pull may be 
fixed, which will have the same effect as 
twisting the ends round the hand; and 
whilst an extension is making, and as soon 
as the strap can be brought to act on the 
trochanter of the dislocated bone, the pull 
should be hauled in a proper direction, 
which must greatly assist in bringing the 
head of the thigh-bone to the acetabulum. 


Penzance, Oct. 10, 1828. 





EXTIRPATION OF THE UTERUS. 
By Joun Lizans, Esg., Edinburgh. 


In the spring of 1828, I was requested 
by Mr. Campbell, surgeon, Newington, to 
visit a patient of his, affected with a diseased 
uteras, and to whom I am indebted for the 
following history of her case. She was an 
unmarried woman, forty-four years of age, 
of the ordinary stature, apparently in good 
|health, and acted as servant in a gentle- 
man’s family, She stated, that for some 
months back, she had been suftering severe 
pain in her lumbar and pelvic regions, with 
a bearing-down sensation of the womb, and 
a dull heavy feeling at the top of the thighs; 
that she had a thin offensive leucorrheal 
discharge, occasional rigors, and irregular 
catamenia which had then ceased for three 
months; that she voided her urine fre- 
quently, but with difficulty; that her 
bowels were irregular, being constipated 
and flatulent; and that she was sometimes 
attacked with vomiting. l'rom these suf- 
ferings she was unable to attend to her du- 
ties, being confined to bed for two or three 
days in the week. On examining per vagi- 
nam, the os uteri felt turgid, and excited 
severe pain, which darted upwards, produc- 
ing a sensation of suffocation: the cervix 
appeared lengthened, enlarged, and also 
painful to the touch ; and the whole organ 
was increased in size, and very hard and 
heavy. ‘The vagina was perfectly sound 
and narrow, was natural and contracted, 
with the circulus membranosus firm and 
distinct. Per rectum, the uterus felt 
large, hard and weighty, about the size of a 
large pear, and moveable in all directions ; 
she complained equally of pain during 
this mode of examination ; indeed, after any 
examination, she required to remain quiet 
in bed for some hours before the pain sub- 
sided. All the other viscera of the abdo- 
men seemed perfectly sound and healthy. 
As the vagina was so small that the uterus 
could not be removed by this passage, I re- 
commended an attempt to dilate it by 
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Weiss’s speculum ani, and to try the effects 
of a decoction of ergot, which I had found 
most beneficial in similar cases. She then 
went to the country, and I heard no more 


of her until September last, when her suf- | 


ferings had so much increased, that she 
implored us to think of some more effectual 
mode of relief, for her life had become a 
burthen to her; she mentioned that the 
ergot, in a few days after she had taken it, 
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| ficult. I next, in the same cautious man- 
‘ner, insulated the connexion of the uterus 
and urinary bladder, (previously inserting 
a common male sound into the urethra, in 
order to keep the urinary bladder greatly 
on the stretch,) which was equally tedious 
and difficult. Lastly, I cut with a straight 
probe-poiuted bistoury the round and broad 
ligameats of the right side, close to the 
uterus, keeping extremely close to the lat- 


produced flooding, which had weakened her. | tet organ, in order to avoid wounding the 
Her countenance had the dull Jeaden leu-|Weter; and in the same cautious way di- 
corrheal cast, and her health seemed to|Vided the ligaments of the left side, and 


have suffered much. Examination per vagi- ,Temoved the diseased uterus, Not two 


nam et rectum produced more pain, and the 
uterus appeared to have increased in size. 
She was unable to use the speculum ani above 
once a week, from the pain it produced, so 
that the vaginal passage was nowise di- 
lated. We now told both her and her mas- 
ter the nature of the operation, when she 
clung to the proposal as the last means of 
relieving her, and could not be dissuaded 
from it by her master, who was averse to 
her running any risk of danger whatever. 
Seeing her so determined he then encou- 
raged her, and procured a room for her in 
town, with every comfort. 

On the ist. October she took a dose of 


| pounds of blood were lost during the ope- 
ration, which she bore with uncommon 
‘fortitude, although she appeared much ex- 
| hausted from pain, but no fainting ensued ; 
she requested several times a little wine 
and water. On examining the pelvic ca- 
vity, after the removal of the uterus, no 
intestine but the rectum could be felt; the 
left ovarium, however, was enlarged to about 
| the size of a small apple, and felt distended 
with fluid. I attempted first to seize it with 
a hook, and remove it with the bistoury : 
| but being foiled in consequence of its close 
|adhesion to the parietes of the pelvis, I 
jmerely punctured it. The patient, who had 


physic; and on the next morning, the day 20W been under the operation thirty-five 
of ‘the operation, a domestic enema was ad- | Minutes, was carried to bed, and the nates 


ministered. At twelve o'clock the opera-| raised gently with a piliow, as in the opera- 


tion was performed in the following man- 
ner: she was placed on a table in the atti- 
tude for lithotomy, without being bound ; 
the limbs were held by two assistants, und 
the nates raised above the level of the 
shoulders, with the view of preventing the 
small intestines from descending into the 
pelvis, and as a greater security against 
such an event, Mr. Campbell placed his 
hand across the abdomen, immediately over 
the region of the promontory of the sacrum, 
I had resolved to follow the mode of Dr. 
Blundell ; but the vagina was so contracted, 
that only two fingers could be inserted ; | 
therefore divided the perineum with a bis- 
toury from the rectum, by this means laying 
_ the rectum and vagina into one, and even 
then I found a difficulty in reaching the 
cervix uteri, which | transfixed with a cur- 
ved needle, armed with a strong ligature, 
which was knotted, and given to Dr. Camp- 
bell,* who gently held it on the stretch. 1 
then proceeded with a straight, narrow, 
sharp-pointed bistoury, conducting it along 
the forefinger of my left hand, to divide the 
peritoneum and cellular tissue uniting the 
uterus and rectum, which, in consequence 
of its being more closely and extensively 
adherent than natural, was tedious and dit- 





* Lecturer on the Practice of Physic and 
Midwifery. 


}tion, and the limbs bound together with a 
|handkerehief, to prevent the intestines 
|from descending ; but she felt the position 
| so uneasy, that it was necessary to remove 
them almost immediately. The uterus, 
when dissected, presented every appearance 
of carcinoma, especially the cervix and one 
side of the bidy, which projected consider- 
ably, forming a round tumour, about the 
size of a chesnut. Soon after the operation 
| she complained of sickness, with inclination 
|to vomit, both of which hourly increased ; 
in two hours rigours came on, although bot- 
tles of hot water were applied to her feet, 
a practice, which I invariably adopt after 
all great operations; in three hours she 
complained of acute pain in her bowels, 
with incessant thirst ; her pulse was scarcely 
perceptible, her face bedewed with cold 
perspiration, and her hands also cool, so 
that she was allowed a tea-spoonful of 
brandy and ten drops of laudanum, with 
hot waterand sugar, every hour. She had 
a peculiar craving for food, and had already 
taken some tea and biscuit. Five hours 
after the operation she had taken a third 
dose of the brandy and laudanum, her skin 
had become more natural, her pulse more 
perceptible, but the pain, thirst, and vo- 
miting still continued. She complained of 
acute pain in the hypogastric region, with 
an urgent desire to make water ; this was 


accordingly drawn off with the catheter. 


























The brandy andlaudanum were discontinued, 
and the toast-water, tea, and oat-meal gruel, 
which she had been taking from the first, 
allowed her. Nine hours from the opera- 
tion, she had slept for a few minutes, but 
awoke, complaining equally of pain, thirst, 
and vomiting, At three o’clock, next morn- 
ing, fifteen hours after the operation, the 
pulse became rather fuller, and coutinued 
to increase in strength for an hour and a 
half; the skin to be hot and dry, with a 
flushed cheek ; the tongue dry, and pain to 
be equally severe and much increased on 
pressure ; twelve ounces of blood were ab- 
stracted, with evident relief. ‘The abdomen 
fomented with flannel cloths, dipped in hot 
water and turpentine, which also afforded 
much relief, and the feet surrounded with 
the same. At six o’clock in the morning 
she was much better; the pain confined to 
the hypogastric region, and she felt a fre- 
quent inclination to void her urine, which 
she now did without the catheter; there 
was a slight venous discharge per vaginam ; 
the thirst was nearly as great as ever, but 
the vomiting had ceased; the skin was 
moist and natural; the pulse small and fee- 
ble ; she took some tea and biscuit with some 
relish. From this period, until half past ten 
o'clock, she continued to improve, sleeping 
mildly and soundly at intervals, and having 
little or no pain, or thirst: when the vo- 
miting, thirst, and pain recurred, and the 
face and hands became cold and clammy. 
The brandy and hot water were repeated, 
and bottles of hot water applied to the hands, 
feet, and sides, with apparent good effect. 
At one o’clock her breathing became hur- 
ried; and although she had slept at inter- 
vals, still the symptoms indicated more de- 
pression of the vital powers, a drachm of 
nitrous ether, another of aromatic spirit 
of ammonia, and five drops of laudanum, 
were given every hour ; but the vomiting, 
thirst, and craving for food, continued una- 
bated, and the skin became colder and 
more clammy; the pulse totally imper- 
ceptible ; the breathing more hurried ; the 
vomiting more urgent, until eight o’clock, 
when she expired, 


Dissection. 


Two o'clock, p.m., Saturday, 4th October, 
thirty hours after death, Ono making the 
usual crucial incision of the parietes of the 
abdomen, the peritoneum appeared deeply 
tinged in patches, partly with inflammation 
and partly with blood, but chiefly with the 
latter, of which there might be interspersed 
over the abdominal cavity about six ounces. 
The soft linings of the pelvic cavity were 
infiltrated with blood ; the urinary bladder, 
and ureters, and rectum, were perfectly sound 


and healthy, and the vagina presented a 
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natural appearance. The left ovarium, which 
was diseased, and of the size of a small 
apple, was distended with blood and hair ; 
the former apparently a consequence of the 
puncture made during the operation, 





ON THE TREATMENT OF PILES. 


By F. Satmon, Esg., Surgeon to the General 
Dispensary. 


Two recent numbers of a periodical pub- 
lication contain some observations from 
Mr, Bacvt, not only reprehending the plan 
of treatment advised by Mons. Dupuy- 
tren, in the removal of hemorrhoids; but 
likewise condemning, in the most indiscrimi- 
nate. manner, the excision of that disease. 

The opinions Mr. Bacot has advanced, 
which he states to have founded upon the 
observations of Mr. Copeland, appear to me 
of too much practical importance to be 
passed over in silence. 

Before I proceed to allude to the treat- 
ment of hemorrhoids by excision, or by 
ligature, 1 trust I may be permitted to ex- 
amine how far the opinions of Mr. Cope- 
land accord with those Mr. Bacot has 
assigned to him. He (Mr. Bacot) writes, 
“It cannot be too generally known that 
the profession is indebted solely to Mr. 
Copeland for the clear and scientific view 
which he gave, some years ago, of this class 
of complaints ; to him alone must be ascribed 
the merit of having shown to what cases 
the operation by ligature is applicable, and 
where excision may be practised with safe- 
ty; and the value of his works consists in 
the sound and unerring pce upon which 
it is founded-—that of the anatomical struc- 
ture of the parts concerned. It has often 
surprised me that, notwithstanding the 
length of time which has elapsed since the 
publication of Mr. Copeland’s pamphlet, 
and the eminent success attending his prac- 
tice, the profession, both in England and on 
the Contivent, appear to be still so little 
instructed on this subject. In all modern 
works upon diseases of the rectum, includ- 
ing Messrs. White’s, Kirby's, and Calvert's, 
the treatment of the internal hemorrhoidal 
tumour, is discussed in a manner that evi- 
dently shows those gentlemen to have been 
unacquainted with the true principles of 
practice in these cases; and 1 cannot but 
repeat my conviction that, if the mode of 
operating, first brought into notice by Mr. 
Copeland, and which I have followed for 
some years with the same invariable suc- 
cess, was generally understood, and appre- 
ciated as it ought to be, we should hear 
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nothing more of the excision of internal 
hemorrhoids.” 

Now, respecting the formation of he- 
morrhoids, Mr. Copeland remarks, “ that 
the intestinal varicose tumour, or hemorr- 
hoidal excrescence, has been so very ac- 
curately described, and distinguished from 
other complaints which it somewhat resem- 


bles, by Sir James Karle, and some others, | 


and is a disease so well known to surgeons, 
that it becomes unnecessary to enter into a 
minute detail of its nature and its appear- 
ance.* But I am sorry to say, that al- 
though I have repeatedly succeeded to the 
utmost of my wishes in curing the disease 
by the application of a ligature ; this suc- 
cess has not been so uniform as to estublish 
it in my mind as an operation always 
to be recommended. In one instance the 
patient very narrowly escaped death ; in 
another, very serious symptoms were pro- 
duced by the operation ; and, in a third case, 
the operation was actually fatal. 1 have 
also heard of one or two other instances 
where the life of the patient was destroyed 
by freely tying off the hemorrhoidal ex- 
creszence.” 

Mr. Copeland further condemns the 
unscientific manner in which the removal by 
ligature is frequently performed, neverthe- 
less admitting, that he has seen ‘ very se- 
rious accidents, and even death, sometimes 
happen, when much less injury is offered to 


the parts than in the case which Mons. 
Petit has related. Locked jaw, suppression 


or retention of urine, and other bad symp- 
toms have occured, when no more violence 
has been done to the rectum than in many 
of those cases which have been published, 
and have terminated happily.” And he 
concludes this part of his subject by advis- 
ing as *‘ the safest and best way, to pass a 
ligature round one only of the tumours at a 
time, the most painful and troublesome of 
them, and to wait until the patient has 
quite recovered from this operation before 
avy thing more be attempted, if any thing 
more should still be necessary.” 
Respecting the removal by excision, all 
Mr. Copeland observes is, ‘* but I confess 
that I have been hitherto deterred, by the 
fear of hemorrhage, from extirpating them 
by excision: for it is to be recollected 
that the veins of the abdominal viscera 
have no valves, and also that considerable 
difficulty has been felt by Mr. Hey, and by 
other surgeons, in restraining the bleeding 
after such an operation. It is better that 
this operation, by ligature, should be re- 
peated two or three times, if it should be- 
come necessary, than that the tumour should 





* He afterwards alludes to different au- 
thors who have recommended the treat- 
ment by excision, or by ligature. 
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|be all removed at once, at the imminent 
risk of the life of the patient!” 

To what extent, then, the opinions of Mr 
Copeland merit the eulogium Mr. Bacot 
has bestowed upon them, I leave to the 
decision of others. 

' To Mr. Copeland, however, the merit 
lof originality and utility is justly due 
for the treatment of hemorrhoids in the 
early stages by the use of the rectum bou- 
gie; though I do not agree with that gen- 
| tleman as to its modus operandi, since I 
' believe where it is productive of any bene- 
| fit, it is not by its pressure producing ab- 
| sorption of the hemorrhoids, (for before 
this would take place, ulceration of the part 
would most probably ensue) but by the 
removal of stricture of some particular part 
of the bowel. 

In my “* Practical Essay upon Stricture of 
the Rectum,” which I presume Mr. Bacot 
has not perused, since he has made no 
allusion to it, I have given some cases illus- 
trative of this particular ; and it appears to 
me by no means improbable, that the hex- 
morrhage which sometimes follows the re- 
moval both of external and of internal he- 
morrhoids, is, ina great degree, promoted by 
the same cause ; for any obstruction at the 
superior part of the intestine tends, not only 
to prevent the free circulation of the blood, 
but likewise to create an hemorrhagic dis- 
position in the vessels at the lower part of 
the rectum. 

A just consideration of the causes of any 
particular complaint will be our best guide ; 
not only to prevent it, but likewise as to 
the mode of treatment we should adopt for 
its removal or alleviation. Let us therefore 
| briefly enquire into the causes of piles, 

Various as these will be found, they all 
tend towards the same results, viz. “ dis- 
| tention of the minute vessels of the mucous 
coat of the rectum, and enlargement of the 
hemorrhoidal veins. They may be pro- 
duced, therefore, by any circumstance, 
constitutioual or mechanical, preternatu- 
rally exciting, or mechanically obstructing, 
the circulation in these particular parts, 
Thus they commonly follow an injudicious 
use of peculiar or violent purgative medi- 
cines; or too great an indulgence in vene- 
ry: hence, also, arises the prevalence of 
piles in persons accustomed to a sedentary 
mode of life, the preternatural warmth ex- 
cited {rom the constant sitting position of 
the body, promoting undue action in the 
vessels of the lower part of the alimentary 
canal ; while the deficiency of exercise in- 
duces a torpid and confined state of the 
bowels, in great degree assisted by a defi- 
ciency in the secretion of bile.” ‘They are 
very commonly connected with an enlarged 
and diseased condition of the liver ; in which 
case we shall usually find the venous circula- 














tion of the rectum, to be more or Jess af- 
fected; a circumstance satisfactorily ac- 
counted for, when we consider the imme- 
diate connexion which exists between the 
‘vena porte and hemorrhoidal veins. But 
a common cause of piles will be found in a 
contracted condition of some portion of the 
rectum, which causes an accumulation of 
indurated feces in the bowel ; this necessa- 
rily irritates the part, and its mucous coat 
more particularly, while the perpetual 
straining which accompanies the disposition 
for motion, the result of the accumulation, 
injects the minute vessels of the bowel, 
distends them, and finally causes them to 
rupture, producing the hwmorrhage ge- 
nerally experienced, more or less, by those 
who are subject to piles. It is not always 
judicious, suddenly, to correct this effect ; 
tor though it is a diseased action, it is very 
frequently the mode by which nature re- 
lieves herself, aud it thus, perhaps, pre- 
vents the formation of a more serious 
disease. 

“ From this cause, likewise, the hemor- 
rhoidal veins may become distended, which 
do not burst, but enlarging, form permanent 
tumours in the part. This enlargement will 
continue to increase, provided the cause 
remains uncorrected, till, in extreme in- 
stances, the whole cavity of the rectum will 
be nearly filled up. 

** Another effect of irritation in the bowel, 
is the coagulable lymph, which, from time 


to time, is thrown out upon the inner coat | 
of the intestine, and between its muscular | 


and mucous coats ; which lymph, becoming 
organised, at last creates a huge mass of 
diseased superstructure, productive of into- 
lerable pain.” 

“« The foregoing is, as I believe, a very 
brief and simple narrative, both of the for- 
mation of piles, and of the hemorrhoidal 
excrescence.” *— Now let us suppose the in- 
stance of a surgeon being consulted by a 
patient suffering from an extreme case of 
piles ; he inquires into the state of the pa- 
tient’s general health, and ascertains that 
he has not any enlarged or diseased condi- 
tion of the liver, no stricture in the intes- 
tine, orany other organic affection to which 
the formation of the piles may reasonably 
be attributed. He examines the part, and | 
discovers one or several tumours, either pro- 
truding externally, or being within the 
sphincter. On what is he to found his 
judgment as to the removal-by excision or 
by ligature? I should say, not so much upon 
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to encounter much local irritation, and not 
unfrequently severe constitutional disturb- 
ance; over which, when once excited, we 
have a very limited confroul. Provided 
there are several tumours, (a common oc- 
eurrence, we shall be necessitated to per- 
form several operations. The application 
of the ligature is extremely painful; its 
operation tedious, and not unfrequently in- 
complete, either from the ligature getting 
loose, or by reason of the base of the tu- 
mours being left, which forms a nidus for 
the return of the disease. ‘The treatment, 
after the removal of the tumours, is likewise 
protracted ; lastly, it is inapplicable, where 
there is much distention of the hemorrhoi- 
dal veins. 

Now the removal by excision is more ex- 
peditious, it is more complete, the pain is 
less, as is the danger either of local in- 
flammation, or of constitutional disturbance, 
the parts heal more readily, and, finally, 
if we are compelled to divide the enlarged 
hemorrhoidal veins, the probable danger 
from hemorrhage is not by any means so 
great, as that which is to be apprehended 
from the constitutional and local disturb- 
jance, which almost invariably follow the 
including them ina ligature. If, therefore, 
we survey the advantages which may reason- 
| bly be expected to follow the operation by 
j}excision or by ligature, I think it must be 
admitted that they preponderate in favour of 
the removal by excision. So far as my ex- 
‘perience has gone, I can only say that I 
have repeatedly performed the operation by 
excision, with the most perfect success ; 
occasionally 1 have had to encounter he- 
morrhage, but never to such an extent as to 
endanger the life of the patient, or even to 
be a source of apprehension, since it has 
readily subsided upon throwing a few injec- 
tions of cold water intothe rectum. On the 
other hand, in three cases out of seven in 
which I applied the ligature, though it 
was used with great caution, it created 
such severe constitutional, as well as local, 
disturbance, that I was obliged to take it 
away. I may also add, that I have more 
than once excised the excrescence from 
patients who had previously undergone the 
operation by ligature, and who have ex- 
pressed their decided preference for the 
former mode of relief. 1am inclined there- 
fore to believe, that when haemorrhage en- 
sues to any extent, it is in those cases 
where the tumours are accompanied with 
an enlarged and diseased condition of the 








the size of the tumoar and its extent of at- 
tachment to the rectum, as upon the con- 
dition of the hemorrhoidal veins. 

In the removal by ligature, we shall have 
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liver, with stricture in some part of the 
rectum, or some other disease which may 
give rise to an hemorrhagic disposition in 
those vessels we have divided. 


12, Old Broad Street, Nov. 1, 1828, 
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SCOTCH BATS. 


THE LANCET. 
London, Saturday, November 29, 1828, 


We alluded, last week, to a fabricated 
case transmitted to this Jourral from Glas- 
gow, in a letter signed ‘‘ Maxwell C, Cal- 
der,” in the expectation that our exposure 
of the fraud would be contemporaneous 
with some effusion on the part of the fabri- 
cator, or of those who colluded with him, 
complaining of the false statement to which 
they had themselves given circulation. Our 
anticipations have been more than fulfilled 
by the respectable parties to this transac- 
tion, for they have put forth an unblushing 
avowal of their own turpitude, and are evi- 
dently of opinion, that the success of their 
fraud affords a just ground for exultation. 
Low as we had reason to rate the morality 
of these persons, we gave them credit for 
a species of sagacity, or cunning, frequently 
found united with fraudulent propensities, 
which they do not appear to possess. The 
object of the perpetrators of this fraud was 
to throw discredit on certain cases publish- 
ed in Tue Lancet, the accuracy of which 
has been fully established, by showing that 
a case, which had never occurred, was ma- 
liciously inserted in our Journal. Now, the 
avowal of their own fraud negatives the 
imputation of malice, and consequently de- 
feats the object of the fabrication. Had 
they merely insisted on the false statement, 
the onus would have been thrown upon this 
Journal of showing that the fabricated case 
had been innocently published; but by 
avowing their own fraud, they, at the same 
time, furnish a complete answer to the alle- 
gation, that we have been actuated by mali- 
cious motives in publishing cases of mala 
praris at the Glasgow Infirmary, and they 
prove nothing, therefore, but the liability 
of Journalists ta be deceived, so long as 
society is infested by persons as despicable 
and degraded as themselves. 

The case which gave rise to the war now 








waging at Glasgow between the friends to 
the freedom of the medical press and the 
supporters of a “ Hole and Corner” sys- 
tem, was one in which the operation for 
strangulated hernia was performed upon a 
boy, without any regular attempt at the 
taxis, bleeding, &c., and where the irredu- 
cible hernia proved to be nothing but a col- 
lection of water in the spermatic chord ! 
The accuracy of the account of this case, 
which will be found at page 496 of our last 
volume, was denied in a communication 
from Glasgow, to which we gave insertion, 
and which, sbortly after its insertion, elicit- 
ed a letter from Mr. Macnee, who was dresser 
to the patient, confirming the original state- 
ment. ‘This last statement has never been 
contradicted, and may, therefore, be taken 
to be undeniable. If further proof were 
wanting to establish the case brought against 
the functionaries of the Glasgow Infirmary, 
it would be found in the contemptible ma- 
neavre to which they or their instruments 
have resorted—a manceuvre which has suc- 
ceeded sufficiently to expose and disgrace 
its inventors. The denial of our Corres- 
pondent’s accuracy was met by proof, and 
proof has been answered by fraud. 

The Scotch Bats have small cause for self- 
gratulation on the success of their fraud, 
for they will gain nothing by it but the 
assurance, that a few obscure and hungry 
birds of prey on this side of the Tweed have 
a kindred feeling with their tribe, and are 
ready to exult and flap their wings at a sup- 
posed triumph over Tue Lancer. We can 
afford for once, however, to acknowledge 
that our adversaries have triumphed, since 


| the only superiority to which they pretend 


is superiority in the use of weapons which 
no honest antagonist would employ. They 


‘have failed in all legitimate attempts to cope 


with Tue Lancer, but the arts of circum- 
vention and fraud may still furnish a field 
for their ambition, the more easily won, as 
they will have nothing to dread from our 


competition. 





HOSPITAL REPORTING. 


We can hardly imagine a more decisive 
refutation of the charge of malice agains! 
hospital functionaries, which has been so 
frequently and absurdly made against this 
Journal, than the acknowledged necessity 
of resorting to fraud, in order to procure the 
insertion of a statement involving the pro- 
fessional ability of a hospital surgeon at 
Glasgow. It is made matter of boast and 
exultation, that the fraud was ‘* well-con- 
ceived and happily executgd.” A ‘ well- 
conceived fraud” is a phrase which sa- 
vours strongly of the morality of Mr. 
Peachum, who held that there were some 
rogues of so dull an apprehension that 
they would never come to the gallows 
with credit, if they were to live a twelve- 
month, But admitting, as we are ready 
to admit, that the fraud was skilfully 
executed, what does this fact prove, but 
that it was necessary to furnish, primé facie, 
evidence of the authenticity of the case, in 
order to procure its insertion in this Jour- 
nal? We cannot, of course, be responsible 
to the same extent, for the accuracy of cases 
transmitted to us by our correspondents, as 
for that of cases reported upon our own 
authority; but where there is no strong 
reason, upon the face of a letter, to doubt 
the integrity of the writer, we shall not be 
deterred by a single, and in the course of 
our editorial experience, unexampled in- 
stance of dishonesty on the part of an un- 
principled Scotchman, from giving inser- 
tion to communications addressed to us by 
provincial surgeons. The only instances in 
which we uniformly refuse to insert com- 
munications from unknown correspondents 
are, where the skill of a practitioner may 
be impugned or questioned in a case occur- 
ring in private practice. Cases occurring in 
public hospitals stand upon a totally 
different footing. Hospital surgeons are 
amenable to the public for the faithful and 
efficient discharge of the duties of the office 
with which they are entrusted. The pa- 
tients of private practitioners have the 





means of redress in their own hands, if 
they are unskilfully treated; not so the 
lestitute sick who seek relief, and too fre- 
juently find themselves neglected and mal- 
treated, in our charitable institutions. For 
one case of negligence or ignorance on the 
part of hospital surgeons, thet is fairly 
orought under the notice of the public, it 
may be truly said, that twenty escape the 
animadversion which is due to them. Hence, 
the vigilance of the medical press should be 
exerted, not against, but in favour of, those 
who complain of the conduct of hospital 
functionaries ; not with a view to suppress 
or discourage statements,—because such 
statements may, by possibility, turn out to 
be erroneous or exaggerated,—but to afford 
every facility to the weaker party to prefer 
complaints against the stronger; because 
we know, from experience, that such com 
plaints are, in a majority of instances, too 
well founded. It is a wholesome doctrine, 
which cannot be too strongly impressed on 
the minds of hospital surgeons, that they 
hold situations for the efficient discharge of 
the duties of which they are responsible, 
not merely to the hospital patients indivi- 
dually,—for, if their responsibility extended 
no further, they would, in effect, owing to 
the condition of the patients, which is, for 
the most part, destitute dnd friendless, be 
wholly irresponsible,—but to the public. The 
public have a right to know whether such 
surgeons are, or are not, competent to dis- 
charge the duties of the office to which they 
have been appointed ; and this knowledge 
they can only obtain through the medium 
of a Free Mepicat Press. The distinction 
between the cases of an incompetent hospi- 
tal surgeon, and an unskilful private practi- 
tioner, as affording ground for the animad- 
versions of a public journal, is too plain, we 
apprehend, not to be perceived even by 
those who have, in argument, confounded 
them. In the first place, an incompetent 
hospital surgeon bas not only far greater 
opportunities of doing mischief, but he is 
T2 
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placed in a situation in which he must, of 
necessity, become a public scourge. The 
errors of the private practitioner may be 
safely left to the animadversion which is, 
from time to time, bestowed upon them, in 
the shape of actions at the suit of patients ; 
and the law, as we all know, bears hard 
enough upon private practitioners, seeing the 
disabilities to which they are also subjected 
by the operation of the law. But the legal 
redress, which is open, on the same condi- 
tions as the London Tavern, to hospital pa- 
tients is, of course, a mere nullity ; and the 
errors of an incompetent hospital surgeon, 
if not exposed by a Free Medical Press, 
would be committed with impunity. There 
is another reason, which renders the mis- 
takes of hospital surgeons peculiarly fit sub- 
jects for comment in a public journal. The 
evidence of a hospital functionary’s incapa- 
city is likely to be much stronger, and more 
satisfactory, than that which can commonly 
be obtained as to the unskilfulness of a pri- 
vate practitioner. A hospital surgeon acts 
under the eye of the profession ; he ope- 
rates in the presence of hundreds, and his 
unskilfulness, if he be manifestly wanting in 
skill, is a fact capable of easy proof. 


With regard to wilful misrepresentations 
of facts, it is absurd to suppose that an edi- 
tor would, with his eyes open, adopt a 
course which must necessarily destroy the 
credit of his journal. Is it the interest of 
the editor of a medical journal to give true 
or false accounts of medical cases to the 
profession? The enemies of Tue Lancer, 
indeed, say that the profession prefers false 
accounts, and that the reputation of this 
Journal is founded on the systematic malig- 
nity with which we have gratified this mor- 
bid appetite for slander, But what are the 
facts? Although upwards of ten thousand 
cases have been reported in this Journal, 
there are not six instances in which we have 
received reclamations, or complaints of the 
slightest inaccuracy ; while the only false 





case to be found in our pages, is one trans- 
mitted to us by our adversaries, who hail its 
insertion as matter of triumph, and boast of 
the felicity with which they have conceived 
and executed a fraud ! 





System of Human Anatomy, translated from the 
Fourth Edition of the French of H. Cloquet, 
M.D., with ‘Notes, and a corrected No- 
menclature. By Rovert Kyox, M.D., 
F.R.S., E,, Lecturer on Anatomy, Fellow 
of the Royal College of Surgeons, and 
Conservator of the Museum. Edinburgh, 
Maclachlan and Stewart. 1828. 


In our youthful days, ‘‘ Fyfe’s Anatomy,” 
and the ‘* London Dissector,” were almost 
the only works in the hands of students of 
anatomy, but within the last ten years, 
we have been literally inundated with 
works in this department of medical litera- 
ture. Quot homines, tet sententie—so many 
anatomical teachers, so many books. Writ- 
ers on anatomy may be considered as of two 
kinds, each pursuing a widely different 
path ; the one class limiting themselves to 
the production of systematic compilations 
or treatises on anatomy, simply descriptive 
of the structure, appearance, and general 
situation of the organs; whilst the second 
class of writers, instead of considering each 
organ separately, have treated of them col- 
lectively, in relation to operative surgery. 
Cloqnet’s system, a translation of which is 
now offered to the profession, is of the 
former kind, and the translator in his pre- 
face strenuously contends for the superiority 
of this method of teaching anatomy. The 
excellence of continental writers, he says, 
consist “in presenting to the anatomical 
student, a clear, methodical, and concise, 
yet minute description of all the parts of 
the human body, with brief allusions only 
to the use of the parts, and with none of 
those alarming digressions, interlarding and 
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disfiguring the works of English anatomists.” 
At a subsequent part of the preface, the 
translator severely censures those persons 
who teach anatomy ‘ as a mere appendage 
to surgery.” We must candidly confess 
that our opinions are much opposed to 
those of Dr. Knox. Cui bono should ever be 
the motto of the student; the practica) 
application should always be a paramount 
consideration, otherwise anatomy would be 
a mere useless science of words. In the 
preface to the excellent and able work 
of Mr. Quain, we meet with sentiments 
perfectly in accordance with our own. 
**Human anatomy (he says) cannot be 
considered as an abstract science: scarce- 
ly any one enters on its study, unless with 
a view to make practical application of 
the facts it discloses in the treatment of 
disease.” Dr. Knox himself admits that 
“anatomy is the only basis on which the 
superstructure of medicine, surgery, and 
physiology, can be raised,” yet he would 
have pure, “‘ simple, descriptive anatomy” 
taught per se; first, the tedious dry detail, 
and then the adaptation of this mass of 
knowledge. 


Considered simply as a treatise of descrip- 
tive anatomy, the work of Hippolite Cloquet 
deservedly ranks high, It was first pub- 
lished in 1812, under the title of ‘‘ Traité d> 
Anatomie Descriptive,” ten years after the 
publication of Bichat’s work, bearing the 
same title. It has been wittily remarked, 
that “every thing suffers by translation, 
except a bishop ;”” 
lation of Bichat’s wosk on general anatomy 
afforded an exemplification of the truth of 
this sarcasm. Cloquet has been more 


and certainly the trans- 


fortunate in his translator, who has executed 
his task with much ability and judgment. 
The style throughout is concise, yet perspi- 
cuous, and the various descriptions are given 
with minute, but not with tedious accuracy. 
We cannot, however, avoid expressing our 
firm conviction, that the value of the work 





would have been much enhanced by point- 
ing out to the student the practical applica- 
tions to be made of the anatomical facts. 


On the subject of general anatomy, we 
are surprised to find Dr. Knox thus ex- 
pressing himself :— 


** His (Cloquet’s) omission of what is 
called general anatomy, with all its absurd 
theories, its tiresome diffuseness, its ver- 
bosity, and unprofitable minuteness, ought 
to be deemed, by the student, a great ad- 
vantage and recommendation of the work ; 
and should any one doubt this, let him 
peruse the first volume of the ‘‘ Manuel d’ 
Anatomie generale, descriptivé et Patho- 
logique, by G. F, Meckel,”” where he will 
find, under the title General Anatomy, all the 
absurdities, without the good sense, contain- 
ed in the Elementa Physiologie of Haller, 
and, in addition, more idle, extravagant, unin- 
telligible theories, mi l tomical, than 
ever yet were collected into a single volume.” 





“Who shall decide when doctors dis- 
agree ?”” By way of contrast, we quote 
Mr. Quain’s observations on the same sub- 
ject; and first of general anatomy :— 


«A correct and intimate knowledge of 
the structure and composition of each organ 
is indispensably necessary to the under- 
standing of its functions : an acquaintance 
with the structure and functions, leads, by 
an easy and natural transition, to the inves- 
tigation of lesions of structure and function, 
induced by disease, the only data on which 
we can establish a correct diagnosis, and a 
rational plan of treatment.” 


Of Meckel’s treatise, Mr. Quain thus 
writes :— 


“Such a production as this is valuable to 
the present generation, from the quantity of 
information it contains, and at any future 
period may be appealed to, as the best 
criterion of the state of opinion at the time 
in which it was written, concerning the 
most important subjects of anatomical re- 
search. Meckel may be considered to have 
laid down, by this publication, the courses of 
instruction which should be given by teachers of 
anatomy, if they intend them to be all commen- 
surate with the present state of anatomical 
science.” 
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MR. SHELDRAKE ON DISTORTIONS 
FEET. - 





To the Editor of Tur Lancer. 


OF THE 





DISTORTIONS OF THE FEET. 





sending the following account of a case that 
is now in my hands :— 

John Robinson, a youth who is almost 
fifteen years of age, had his left foot dis- 


torted so early in life, that neither he 
Sin,—As several gentlemen have ex-/nor his relations can tell at what period the 
pressed a wish to know more of my manner 


of curing distortions than appears in the 
communications that I have already made 
to you, I trust that I shall be excused for 


deformity took plac. As the circumstances of 
his friends were such that they could not pay 
for professional assistance, they applied 
to the Middlesex Hospital, without obtain- 




















FRACTURE OF THE THIGH BONF. 


ing any relief for him; at last, a reader 
of Tue Lancer advised him to consult me. 

I found it was a case that I could cure. 
The circumstances of his connections put 
all expectation of adequate compensation 
out of the question; but I determined to 
cure him; first, because, in so doing, I 
should make him a present of great value ; 
and, secondly, because it was a case that 
would prove to every member of the medi- 
cal Dg woe who thinks the subject is 
worth investigating, the value of my dis- 
covery. 

With this view, I showed him to you on 
the 30th of September, before I had done 
any thing with him. There were present, 
at the time, Mr. Lambert, Mr. Kingston, 
and Mr. Pattison, surgeons ; and you, and 
the other gentlemen, will remember the ex- 
tent of the deformity. 


After I returned home, I had a cast taken 
from his leg and foot ; this cast remains in 
my possession, and you will perceive that it 
is a fac-simile of the leg at the time you saw 
it. The annexed figure 1, is drawn from it, 
and will give a correct idea of it to those 
who have not seen the original. 


I immediately began to treat him ac- 
cording to the principles that have been de- 
tailed in Tue Lancer. I have seen him 
daily, from that time to the present; and 
the annexed figure 2, I have drawn from his 
foot on the day that I am writing this, By 
comparing the two figures, you will see the 
amount of the improvement that has been 
effected in this short portion of time. 


The cure is gradually going on, as is always 
the case when such deformities are pro- 
perly treated. This youth lives at three 
miles’ distance from my house; but he 
walks to me every day, and back again, be- 
sides taking such other exercises as are 
usual to persons of his age. This plan he 
will continue, till the form and powers of his 
leg are fully restored, which cannot be for 
many months to come, 

I beg to announce, that any gentleman, 
professional, or private, who may be desi- 
rous to see this lad, at any time during the 
——— of the cure, shall be perfectly at 
iberty to examine him, and also to witness 
the treatment that I am in the habit of 


adopting in such cases. 1 must, however, | 


receive two days’ notice of the intended 
visit, saying, also, at what hour I may ex- 
pect my visitor. This preliminary is ne- 
cessary, because the youth comes to me at 
uncertain hours, which | name to him every 
day before hand, according as my own 
engagements may render it necessary. If, 
therefore, any gentleman informs me, two 
days previously, when he will come, I 
can arrange so that he shall see my pa- 
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tient, and receive such other information as 
he may desire. 
I am, Sir, yours, &c. 
T. SHELDRAKE. 
No. 7, Devonshire Street, 
Portland Place. 
November 8, 1828. 


[The above offer reflects great credit on 
Mr. Sheldrake ; and we hope that prac- 
titioners and students will avail themselves 
of the advantages it is calculated to afford. 
Mr. Sheldrake’s method of treating distor- 
tions is as peculiar as it is successful, and 
is founded on a thorough knowledge of the 
physiology of muscular action.—Ep. L.] 





LONDON MEDICAL SOCIETY. 
November 17 , 1828. 


Dr. Hasta, President, in the Chair. 


MR. AMESBURY’S CURE OF A FRACTURE 
OF THE NECK OF THE THIGH-BONE,——DR. 
HOPKINS'’S UNSUCCESSFUL CA&SARIAN CASE. 


Tue Minutes of the last Meeting were read. 


Dr. Hastam understood, that some of the 
|Fellows had intended to have put some 
| questions respecting the case Mr. Amesbury 
| had introduced to the notice of the Society 
|at the last Meeting, of a perfect cure of the 
|cervix femoris upon his principle, and if 
|that were so, he sbould be happy to find 
the subject resumed. 

Mr. Amessury related the particulars of 
another case now under his immediate treat- 
ment, in No. 10, Ann’s Ward, St. ‘Thomas’s 
Hospital. The patient, Jane Davis, ztat. 
45, while walking in Cannon Street, slipped, 
fell on the trochanter major, on the 7th of 
| August, and broke the neck of the thigh- 
|bone. She was immediately taken to the 
Hospital, and put under the care of Mr. 
Travers. Shortly afterwards she was seen 
by Mr. Amesbury, and the whole treatment 
of the case committed to him. On the 11th 
‘of the same month, he put her upon one of 
his beds, where she remained for ten weeks. 
The limb was then examined, and the frac- 

ture found to be united; she was removed 
to another bed, and afterwards permitted to 
| walk a little with the assistance of a crutch, 
/and she is now every day getting better and 
, better. At the last Meeting, the subject of 
| reporting was discussed, and, as believed, it 
}was declared to be the opinion of the So- 
| ciety— 

‘The Reorstrar. Order, order!! 
Mr. Amessury said, the Registrar need 








aoe be afraid, as he was only going to 

















add, that if any gentleman were in attend- 

ance for the purpose of reporting, he should 

be very happy to give him a copy of this 

case. The man introduced to the Society 

on the former occasion, walked without a 

limp, and could sustain two hundred weight 
pon his shoulders. 

Mr. Sat.mon had examined the man after 
he left the Society’s room, and was perfectly 
satisfied in his mind, that the neck of the 
thigh bone had never been broken. There 
was a hard protuberance below the trochan- 
ter major, which, combined with other cir- 
cumstances, assured him that the fracture 
must have been below the cervix. He had 
had a great deal to do with practical sur- 
gery, and, from the age of the individual, 
the perfect recovery, and the limp he had 
alluded to, he was quite sure the fracture 
alleged to have taken place, could not have 
existed. He believed that no fracture of 
the cervix was ever cured without consider- 
able deformity. All he had seen, were 
fractures external to the capsule, and those 
that had united, had invariably been attend- 
ed with very considerable deformity. 

Mr, Amespury was equally satisfied in 
his mind, that the fracture in this instance 
was of the cervix, and that it had heuled in 
the manner stated, by bony deposition. It 
was impossible for him to state precisely, 
that the fracture was within the capsule. The 
fracture was sometimes within, sometimes 
without; sometimes partly within and 
partly without, and the symptoms of all were 
so similar, that he thought it would be a 
dificult task for any man to undertake to 
state precisely in what exact situation the 
fracture was. As Mr. Salmon was so incre- | 
dulous on this occasion, he hoped he would 
take the trouble of visiting, and of paying 
especial attention to the woman he had 
— a description of, and who was under 

is care at that moment. 

Mr. Kiyo pon, before he made any remarks 
upon the case, wished to advert to what had 
taken place on a previous evening, respect- 
ing the liberty of the press. When the sub- 
ject was under discussion, the President had 
given it as his opinion, that when a paper 
was read to the Society, it did not belong to 





the Society. The consequence of this was, 
that the very best parts of the paper were 
picked out, and reported with admirable ac- 
curacy, by which means, he apprehended, 
the author was deprived of his literary right | 
in that paper. 

The Presipent interrupted the speaker, 
to express his wish, that as Mr. Kingdon 
was bringing forward a subject which was 
private, and as there were medical subjects 
pressing upon the Society, he would ab- 
stain from further observations upon that 
which must be considered foreign to the 
discussion of the night, 





FRACTURE OF THE THIGH BONE. 


Mr. Krxcpon, as an example to all others, 
said he should cheerfully comply with the 
request from the Chair, because he consi- 
dered the dignity of the Society required 
the utmost deference to be paid to that 
seat. He would only add, that he was sur- 
prised to find the President had allowed the 
term ‘* base attempt” to have been made 
use of on the last night the Society met, 
and which could only have been applied 
either to himself (Mr. Kingdon) or to Mr. 
Callaway, in consequence of what they had 
said a fortnight ago. He was astonished 
such an expression could have been made 
use of, and allowed to pass in the presence 
of the President of that Society. 

The Prestpent declared that he did not 
hear so highly-coloured an expression ut- 
tered. 

Mr. Kinopown added, that it was reported 
in Tne Lancer of thatday. Mr. Kingdon 
concluded by stating, that he could not 
agree with the observations made by Mr. 
Salmon. Because Mr. Salmon had not met 
with a clear case of fracture of the cer- 
vix femoris united by bone, according to the 
treatment adopted under his notice, that was 
not to be a reason why the profession were 
not to turn their attention to a superior mode 
of treatment. 

Mr. Lamsert wished to know of Mr. 
Callaway, low many cases, in the course of 
a year, of fractured cervix of the thigh-bone 
were treated in Guy’s Hospital, and cured 
without deformity, and what beds were 
used? He had been in the habit of attend- 
ing that Hospital for a long time, and he did 
not remember ever having seen more than 
about six cases, all of which had been cured 
with very considerable deformity. 

Mr. Cattaway considered that Mr. Lam- 
bert had both put and answered the ques- 
uion. 

Mr. Lampert then said, as it was ad- 
mitted, that in one of the first Hospitals in 
London, this fracture could not be cured 
without deformity, it became the profession 
to turn their attention with eagerness to any 
contrivance that any gentleman might bring 
forward to accomplish the cure without de- 
formity, and that consequently Mr. Ames- 
bury’s plan was entitled to the most serious 
attention of the practitioner. 

Mr. Catraway had always admired Mr. 
Amesbury’s treatment; but, for his own 
part, he had uniformly adopted the plan of 
Sir A. Cooper. He firmly believed a frac- 
ture within the capsule would not unite by 
bone. Sir A. Cooper had sent to many emi- 
nent teachers in London, Dublin, Edinburgh, 
and many parts of the Continent for a speci- 
men of a fracture within the capsule, that 
had united by bone, but had never yet 
been able to procure one. ‘Than that emi- 
nent practitioner, no one had ever paid more 











SCROTAL HERNIA—DEATH. 


attention to fractures about this part of the 
body. Why Mr. Amesbury’s bed was not 
regularly used, both in public and private, 
was for others, not for him to say. 

Mr, Luioyp objected to the position that 
the cervix could not have been fractured, 
in the case shown to the Society, because 
bony union had taken place in consequence 
of the age of the patient, and there being no 
deformity. THe had seen persons under fifty 
years of age, have the neck of the thigh-bone 
broken again and again, where it had united 
without any deformity whatever. So cer- 
tain was he, that this union could be effected, 
thatif he heard of a person under sixty years 
of age meeting with the accident, and the 
case was not cured without deformity and by 
bony union, he should conclude it had been 
mistreated. He alluded to several cases in 
which he had not the slightest doubt, that 
beny union had taken place in fractures 
within the capsule, and he considered the 
greatest credit was due to Mr. Amesbury 
for his industry, aud the perfection to which 
he had brought the mode of treating this ac- 
cident. 

M. Sneartey entirely concurred with the 
last speaker. ‘The slovenly practice of the 
London Hospitals, with respect to cases of 
this sort, had induced him to look for a bet- 
ter mode of management. He had been in 
the habit of keeping up extention daily, for 
three, or four, or five hours, after tension of 
the limb had subsided, and then putting on 
splints, by which means he had succeeded 
in almost every case he had attempted. 
He had no hesitation in declaring, that 
from the number of cases he had cured of 
fractures of the neck of the thigh-bone, 
as well as other parts of the femur, he 
would undertake to cure any case that 
might be brought to him; even where the 
patella was also transversely fractured, he 
would cure it without deformity. 

M. Buicke was much surprised to have 
heard it suggested, that a fracture of the 
cervix could not be cured without deformity ; 
he had treated many cases, and cured them 
without the least, saving a slight eversion of 
the toe. He hed been in the habit of using 


a bed very similar to that of Harold’s. The | 


price of Harold’s prevented its being used, at 
least in some instances, and he feared that 
the same obstacle might operate agaiust the 
more extensive use of Mr. Amesbury’s. The 
apparatus he was in the habit of employing 
_ Was very simple, cost only a few shillings, 
and could be made by any carpenter. It 
was a double desk; the patient lay on his 
back, with the thighs pressing against the 
one desk, and the legs hanging on the oppo- 
site side. ‘There wasa little door, for the 
urpose of removing the soil, &c. At the 
ttom of the desk, there was a board 
which raised the desk higher or lower at 


! 
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pleasure. The object of the double desk 
was, in one respect, that of keeping up 
continual extension of the limb, and the 
weight of the legs was always found suf- 
ficient for that purpose. There were pegs 
for keeping the feet in a proper position, 
and in the same line with the thigh, when 
laying straight from the body; and there 
was a sideboard to which the toe was strap- 
ped, which completed the apparatus. 

M. Wat ter believed that the apparatus 
Mr. Blicke had alluded to, had been used for 
a long time in the Borough Hospitals, and 
been found very often to fail. It was agreed, 
on all hands, that Mr. Amesbury’s invention 
was a great improvement; and for which he 
was entitled to the gratitude of the profes- 
sion at large. 

At this period of the evening, Mr. Lonp, 
of Hampstead, related the particulars of a 
case of ruptured uterus, in which the Casa- 
rian operation had been performed. A 
lengthened discussion followed, and was re- 
newed on Monday evening last; but as it 
was not finally concluded, we sball with- 
hold our report of the proceedings until 
next week. 





ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL. 





CASE OF SCROTAL HERNIA, OPERATION, AND 
DEATH. 


Ivy Witmor, etat. 65, was admitted into 
Colston’s Ward, under the care of Mr. Vin- 
cent, on Wednesday morning, at 8 o’clock, 
November 19. ‘The patient is a labourer, 
of small stature, with a considerable lateral 
curvature of the spine, and was brought from 
Harrow to the Hospital. States, that for 
twenty years past he has been, at times, the 
subject of hernia ; that sometimes he could 
return it himself, at others it had to be re- 
duced by surgeons, and that, until Monday 
last, he had not been troubled with any de- 
scent for the last two years. The hernia 
came down while be was engaged in pulling 
up young trees, and he has been under me- 
dical treatment until the time of his admis- 
sion. There is now a scrotal hernia nearly 
as large as the head of a full-grown fetus, 
on the right side. The bowels, since the 


| descent of the hernia, have been relieved 


several times. He has been put into the 
warm bath, bled from the arm, the taxis ap- 
plied, and a tobacco enema administered, 
but without effect. Ordered opening medi- 
cine, and a bladder of cold water to be kept 
applied over the part. 

One o’clock. Mr. Vincent saw the pa- 
tient at eleven, and has just left him. 
He has still been unable to retura the her- 














nia; the tumour is exceedi tense, and 
exquisitely painful. ‘Ihe patieut complains 
of the most severe pain on the least attempt 
to move, or ou being touched either on the 
tumour or around the lower part of the 
abdomen ; he has vomited, and continues 
to be sick occasionally. Mr. Vincent states, 
that he believes the hernia to consist simply 
of omentum, and that there is no strangula- 
tion. ‘The surgeon, under whose care the 
patient was, informed him, that on the pre- 
ceding day, on endeavouring to return the 
hernia, he heard a gurgling noise, from 
which he concluded, that ali the intestine 
that had been brought down was returned. 
Under these circumstances, Mr. Vincent 
did not feel himself justified in operating, 
especially as the bowels had been opened 
more than once. Ordered, should the ten- 
derness increase, an abundant quantity of 
leeches to the abdomen. 

Half-past five o'clock. The dangerous 
symptoms having proceeded, and twenty 
leeches having been applied without afford- 
ing any relief, Mr. Vincent was sent for, 
and he has now determined to perform the 
operation, On laying open the sac, an im- 
mense quantity of omentum was found to 
fill it, and which had dragged down the 
colon to the internal ring. When the stric- 
ture was divided, Mr. Vincent attempted 
to return the omentum ; but after trying for 
half an hour, and failing, he was under the 
necessity of removing it with the knife, 
Twe arteries were tied, the sides of the 
wound brought together by adhesive straps, 
and the patient returned to bed. The ope- 
ration was performed dexterously. In an 
hour after it the man died. 

On examination, the next day, the peri- 
toneum was found to be inflamed to a very 
considerable extent, as well as the remain- 
ing omentum ; and the colon showed marks 
of having been violently dragged down by 
the hernia. 





REMOVAL OF A SCIRRHOUS BREAST. 


Mary Burns, et. 56, of short stature and 
dark complexion, was admitted on the 10th 
of September, under the care of Mr. Earle. 
States, that about thirteen months ago she 
observed a small swelling in the left breast, 
and that it has increased gradually, though 
slowly, until the present. Lately it has 
given her extreme pain. Mr. Lawrence, in 
the absence of Mr. Marle, has examined the 
patient with Mr. Skey, and agreed with 

im in the propriety of removing the gland. 

13. It was not tiil the patient was on the 
table, that the glands in the axilla were ob- 
served to be diseased. Mr. Skey, after re- 
moving the breast, took out four or five of 
ra which, on being opened, pre- 
sen 





a decidedly scirrhous appearance. | 


SCIRRHOUS BREAST.—FRACTURE. 


In the breast itself two scirrhous portions 
were found, each of them about the size of a 
chesnut, and separated from one another b 
& septum of the mammary substance of half 
an inch in thickness. One ligature only 
was applied. The patient endured the 
operation with much fortitude, 

The operation was well performed; but the 
greatest dissatisfaction prevailed through- 
out the theatre, in consequence of the 
operator allowing a crowd of indiscriminate 
persons to surround the table, thereby 
utterly preventing the great majority of 
pupils from seeing any part of the opera- 
tion. 

15. ‘The bowels have been moved, for the 
first time since the operation, this morning ; 
a considerable quantity of blood has escaped 
from a deep-seated vessel in the axilla, 
which has reduced the strength of the pa- 
tient very much. The countenance is 
flushed, and the tongue is dry, with a brown 
fur on the middle, and white edges. Pulsé 
120. Ordered the effervescing draught every 
four hours. 

November 1. She has, with a very few 
slight interruptions, daily improved, and is 
now fit to leave the hospital. 





EXTENSIVE FRACTURE OF THE FEMUR MIS- 
TAKEN FOR SIMPLE CONTUSION OF THE 
KNEE. 

Margaret Foley, etat. 54, was admitted by 

Mr. James Earle into No. 3, Faith’s (back) 

Ward, at twelve o’clock, p.m., Oct. 12th, 

under the care of Mr. Lawrence. Stated, 

that nearly twenty years ago she had a fall 

from a horse, alter which she had, for a 

long time, suffered much pain io the right 

knee and thigh; that she had ever after- 
wards had a stiff knee until the night of her 
admission, when, on going down stairs, she 
unfortunately fell again ; her right foot flexed 
under her, and she found she had seriously 
injured theknee. On rising, and attempting 
to stand, she perceived the knee-joint to be 
moveable, but she was unable to stand on the 
right leg, and it being acutely painful, she was 
immediately brought to the Hospital. Mr. 

J. Earle, after examining the limb, con- 

cluded that no injury had been sustained 

beyond a simple contusion of the knee, and 
peo wens Sy vw upon the board, at the 
patient's -head, as the description of 
the case—‘* Contused Knee !*’—ordering her 
to be treated accordingly. On the follow- 
ing day Mr. l.awrence saw her, and, giv- 
ing credit to the description, continued to 
treat the case as that of a simple contu- 
sion. Mr. Bulmer, the dresser, likewise 

rded it as such. On the morning after 
the accident, the edema of the knee and 
thigh was very considerable, and continu- 
ing, it occasionally excited a degree of sur- 
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prise. The pstient’s constitution became 
much impaired ; she was unable to move 
her limb, and was kept on her back until 
the whole of the iuteguments covering the 
sacrum sloughed. 

Nov. 1%. The Sister, on turning the pa- 
tient upon her left side, to afford an oppor- 
tunity of dressing the slough, observed that 
there was a fracture of the thigh-bone!! Hav- 
ing made this communication, all doubt was 
immediately set at rest, by a very slight ex- 
amination. Matter having appeared also to 
have formed in various parts of the limb, 
under the fascia, Mr. Lawrence punctured 
the lower part of the ham, just over the at- 
tachment of the gustrocnemius externus, from 
which about eight ounces of thin, and ex- 
tremely foetid pus, flowed. On the anterior 
aspect, near to the middle of the thigh, he 
also miade a puncture, and let out about six 
ounces of more healthy and less fetid mat- 
ter. The patient was left in the same con- 
dition, extremely exhausted. 

Mr. Lawrence, upon some observations 
being made to him respecting the nature of 
the case, said, that when he first saw the 
patient, and indeed all along, there had not 
appeared to him any indication of fracture ; 
he, however, had never seen the limb, ex- 
cept in a very swollen and painful state. 

A rather warm discussion took place be- 
tween Mr. Lloyd and Mr. J. Earle, and some 
of the pupils, in the ward, as to the shoulders 
that were to be justly burthened with the 
credit of what had taken place in this case. 

Mr. Lloyd had seen the patient for the 
first time about a fortnight after her ad- 
mission, and several times subsequently, 
when requested by Mr. Lawrence, in his 
absence, to visit the hospital. When he 
first saw the limb, it was much swollen; 
but still he thought, and observed to those 
around him, from the general contour of the 
thigh, that it looked like a fracture. 

Mr. J. Earle observed, that when he ex- 
amined the limb, no swelling whatever was pre- 
sent, and yet he was unable to detect the 
fracture!! He considered the responsi- 
bility of the case entirely removed from him 
on the next day, by Mr. Lawrence and his 
dressers taking it under their charge. At the 
moment Mr. Lloyd suspected a fracture, 
he held it to have been his duty either to 
have satisfied himself of the fact, one way 
or unother, instunter, or forthwith to have 
mentioned his impression to Mr. Lawrence 
in so decided a manner, as to have induced 


+ that gentleman to institute any further ne- 


cessary examination. 

Mr. Lloyd looked upon Mt. J. Earle’s 
position as altogether untenable. In the 
first place, it was a standing rule, that the 
individual in office, under whose care a 
patient came, should, at the moment, (ex- 
cept where great swelling existed,) make 





such an examination as would enable him to 
state precisely the nature of the case, that 
the subsequent treatment might be govern- 
ed accordingly. Hete, Mr, J. Earle had 
declared, that there was no swelling what- 
ever when he saw the case, and though 
nothing was so easy, under such circum- 
stances, as the detection of a fracture of the 
thigh-bone, yet he had written on the 
board “ contused knee,” which was calcu- 
lated in the highest degree to mislead, 
especially in a case where, by the very next 
morning, and before it was seen by any 
other person, edema had supervened toa 
great extent, and had actually continued till 
the detection, by accident, of the true 
nature of the injury. When a case had 
been once examined, and described by a 
person supposed to be competent to fill his 
office, it was inconsistent with the practice 
at the hospital, for the gentleman who 
next saw the patient, and when great 
swelling had come on, to institute another 
rigid examination, inasmuch as that would 
be calculated greatly to torture and increase 
the mischief, with but very little proba- 
bility that the practitioner would get to a 
satisfactory conclusion. He certainly was 
of opinion, that Mr. J. Earle’s first error 
had led to the future misconception of the 
case, 

Here, then, is a case admitted by Mr, 
J. Earle, one of the house-surgeons, mis- 
taken and erroneously described by him, 
hence treated under a mistaken notion by 
Mr. Lawrence for a month, visited occa- 
sionally by Mr. Lloyd under the same erro- 
heous impression, and attended to daily by 
Mr, Bulmer the dresser, until the sister of 
the ward!! to whom some surgical ability 
will, perhaps, now be ascribed, ascertained 
that this phalanx of sugeons ought to return 
to the lecture-room. 

14. The slough on the sacrum is extend- 
ing, and, at one part, separating. The pa- 
tient is extremely weak ; the tongue clean ; 
pulse 115. 

15. She is evidently sinking fast. ‘Takes 
eight ounces of brandy daily, and also 
quinine. 

23. She lingered till nine o’clock, p.a., 
and then expired. A very profuse and 
offensive discharge was kept up through 
the punctures, until she died. 

The a examination was made 
by Mr. Burnett, one of the liouse-surgeons, 
within three hours after the patient had ex- 
pired.. Why this haste, and the dead hour 
of the night should have been selected, Mr. 
Burnett probably only knows, because the 
body was not removed by the friends till 
Tuesday morning. The joint had evidently 
been auchylosed for many years. ‘The frac- 
ture commenced in the sheft of the bone, 
about three inches above the condyles; the 
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lower part being smashed to pieces, and|{ cough, when, after an excess in drinking, 
driven into the joint, a splint, isolated, run-| he was taken with shivering, fever, general 
ning some way up the shaft, had become debility, violent headach, sore throat, and 
dead. Numerous splinters penetrated the | diarrhea. Some leeches were applied to 
muscles, detached as well as undetached | the throat, and, on the 5th of April, the pa- 
from the greater portion of the shaft, and a| tient was admitted at the Hotel-Dieu. At 


comminuted fracture extended nearly as 
high as the trochanter major. 





HOTEL DIEU. 





VARIOLOID ERUPTION, FOLLOWED BY 
SCARLET FEVER, 


— Bevaix, ztat 19, was, on the Sd of 
May, admitted at the Hotel-Dieu, under the 
care of M, Husson. He had, for three days, 
been affected with violent headach, pains in 
the limbs, sore throat, nausea, fever, and a 
varioloid eruption, though he had been vac- 
cinated in his second year, and had had the 
small-pox afterwards. From the 3d to the 
10th, the fever increased, the tongue became 
dry, and covered with a crust. Having at 
this period exposed himself to cold, the 
eruption was suddenly suppressed, the pus- 
tules dried up, or became of a violet colour, 
and general debility, with diarrhoea, came on. 
He was twice bled by leeches applied to the 
abdomen, but the typhoid state increased, 
delirium succeeded, and the looseness was 
accompanied by tenesmus. On the 18th, a 
scarlatinous eruption appeared on the back 
and chest, with difficult deglutition and 
hoarseness. The fever subsided a little, 
and the new eruption terminated in vesicles, 
but the debilicy, delirium, and diarrhea 
augmented ; when, on the 27th, a slough 
was formed over the sacrum, and on the 
50th the left parotid began to swell. Dur- 
ing all this time, nothing but mucilaginous 
remedies were administered; but another 
physician having now taken charge of the 
patient, bark, wine, and strong beef-tea 
were given. Fluctuation being felt in the 
tumour of the parotid, it was opened on the 
6th of June; but the patient sank and died 
on the 8th. On examination, the mucous 
membrane of the intestinal canal was found 
slightly inflamed ; and the reporter of the 
case seems very much inclined to ascribe 
the fatal event to the irrational treatment 
of the physician who succeeded M. Husson. 
Although we cannot subscribe to this opi 
nion, we cannot but consider it injurious 
that a patient should be passed from one 
physician to another, which, our readers are 

rhaps aware, occurs in nearly all the 
aes hospitals of Paris. 


GANGRENOUS LARYNGITIS AND BRONCHITIS. 


A labourer, 17 years old, had for some 
time been affected with a very troublesome 





this period the heat was moderate, the skin 
dry, the pulse very small and frequent, the 
abdomen somewhat tender, the tongue dry 
and red, the mouth and nose filled with mu- 
cus, the breath very fetid, the throat very 
painful, and deglutition difficult. ‘The ton- 
sils and soft palate were covered with a thick, 
white, greyish mass, the voice was hoarse, 
respiration difficult and stertorous, and a 
thick mucus was expectoratéd ; eight leeches 
were applied to the epigastrium. On the 
6th, the smell of the breath was truly gan- 
grenous ; the countenance was very pale, 
and expressive of anxiety; the pulse could 
not be felt, and the voice was hardly 
audible. Thirty leeches to the throat, and 
sinapisms to both arms, were ordered; but 
the patient died on the same morning. 
On examination, the whole cavity of the 
mouth was of a livid colour, and lined with 
a thick albuminous mass ; the tonsils were 
swollen, and of a dark-red colour. The 
whole extent of the larynx, trachea, and the 
larger bronchial divisions, were covered by 
a false membrane of a white colour, and 
gradually decreasing in thickness. The 
upper part of the right lung was hepatised, 
and very firm; the left lung was healthy. 
The mucous membrane of the stomach was 
red, and, on the great curvature, beset with 
granulations.—La Clinique. 





ABUSES IN ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


S1r,—Since I last troubled you with some 
observations on the ubuses at St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital, various changes have taken 
place, anothe: winter-campaign has com- 
menced, new house-surgeons have been 
appointed, and sundry dressers installed in 
their situations ; thus, as there is a greater 
sphere of action, so is there an adequate 
proportion of abuse: should you therefore 
think fit to insert the occasional remarks, I 
shall send you in the course of the winter, 
it will still further prove that you are, what 
you have ever been, the pupil’s friend. 

With respect to the demonstrations at 
St. Bartholomew’s, they have been for the 
last year or two, unquestionably the most 
inferior in London; and it would become 
Messrs. Abernethy and Stanley, if they 
have any regard for their own interest, and 
the pupils’ welfare, to pay a little more at- 
tention to the qualifications of those whom 











ABUSES AT ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S, — 


they venture to place in that most important 
department of a medical school, the office 
of demonstrator; more especially, when 
there are such men to be found near at 


hand, as Mr. Quain, in Aldersgate Street,4 


and Mr. Bennett, in the London University. 
It might not be impertinent to remind a 
certain individual at Bartholomew’s, that, 


Indecency to wit has no pretence, 
For want of decency is want of sense: — 


also, that the subject on the table is a much 
fitter subject for a lecture or demonstration 
than himself; that impudence and confi- 
dence are not synonymous terms; that ifa 
man should think fit to ape the faults and 
eccentricities of another, he should pre- 
viously make sure of possessing equal ta- 
lents to bear him out, or else he adds ano- 
ther’s vices to his own, and makes himself, 
indeed, a double fool. To sum up all, I would 
remark, that ignorance, impudence, egotism, 
and indecency, are but poor qualifications 
for a demonstrator of St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital. 

A Surgeon’s custom of keeping patients 
in the Hospital for the space of six, nine, 
or twelve months, who might almost be as 
well out as in, is certainly reprehensible ; 
instance a poor girl, in Charity’s Ward, who 
came in the early part of January last, and 
has had her constitution nearly ruined by 
remaining so long in a ward where mercu- 
rial fumigation was constantly going on ; 
phagedenic ulceration appeared about her 
nates; and by Mr. Stauley’s direction, when 
Mr. Vincent was out of town,she was removed 
into an airy ward, where there was no other 
patient, since which removal she has ra- 
pidly improved in health and strength, and 
was discharged a day or two ago: instance 
two more cases in President Ward, which 
had much better be sent away, and into the 
country, if possible, having been in the 
Hospital the greater part of a year; this 
ward, indeed, is rather made use of as a re- 
fuge for the destitute than a Hospital for 
the sick; instance, another stricture case 
in Kenton. Filling the wards with chronic 
cases very much diminishes the extent of 
charity afforded to the poor, and generally 
is of but little service to patients so affected ; 
the Hospital air being rather ill suited to 
chronic affections, while, at the same time, 
they occupy beds, and prevent relief being 
granted where it might be.—Mr. Vincent, 
I am sorry to say, is still remarkable for his 
lack of oral observation; he comes every 
Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday, at haif 
past twelve, goes round his wards, signs 
pupils’ tickets and hospital certificates, re- 
ceives their money, and goes away again 
in about an hour, having scarcely spoken 
of the different cases to any one but his 
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house-surgeon: there is either a want of 
talent or a neglect of duty here; the one or 
the other is equally to be despised. 


With respect to a desire manifested by 
Mr. Lloyd, a few weeks ago, to take the 
charge and management of the post-mortem 
examinations, I do not think it would be 
either reasonable or just; in the first place, 
he is not in the habit of visiting the patients, 
when living, so regularly, and frequently, as 
the house-surgeons are, and therefore would 
not be so fit toexamine them when dead ; 
in the second place, I believe Mr. Lioyd to 
be forming a private museum at home, and 
therefore to be seeking!for public ‘* spici- 
mins” abroad. However, that these post- 
mortem examinations is a matter of uni- 
versal complaint throughout the Ilospi- 
tal, and not more universal than just, [ 
acknowledge; no intimation of an exami- 
nation about to take place is now given to 
the pupils, the dressers themselves, unless 
they are on the watch near the dead-house 
door, are not aware of them; it was but 
this very day that Mr. James Earle, the new 
house-surgeon, thought proper to examine 
a very interesting case of injury of the 
cervical vertebra at twelve o'clock, instead 
of the appointed time, without giving no- 
tice to any one: thus are the pupils rob- 
bed of that for which they have already 
paid. Mr. James Earle may consult his 
pleasure and convenience, but if he does 
not know it, he shall learn, and that to his 
cost, that every pupil of the Hospital has 
an equal right with himself to see and 
know the particulars of every post-mortem 
examination ; and that they are not to have 
their time consumed by waiting till he 
shall have tied his cravat, and curled his 
hair. The surgeons talk of the neglect 
of students, and of their not being ac- 
quainted with their profession ; why, how 
are they to become acquainted with their 
profession, when they are robbed of the 
means? Pupils go to the college, and are re- 
jected ; rejected by those very men, per- 
haps, whose neglect has caused them to 
be deficient in the requisite kuowledge: 
for if the surgeons of the Hospital would re- 
gulate, or order to be regulated, these post- 
mortem examinations, they might be con- 
ducted with very considerable advantage to 
the pupils, and would, 1 am sure, be justly 
appreciated. 


IT am, 


Your obedient and humble servant, 





. Casricator. 
13th Nov. 1828. 
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CASE IN WHICH MOST EXTENSIVE DISOR- 
GANISATION OF THE KIDNEYS WAS DIS- 
COVERED ON POST-MORTEM EXAMINA- 
TION, WITHOUT SYMPTOMS OF DISEASE 
DURING LIFE. 

Communicated by T.C, Girtin, Esg., 
Islington. 

Asour four years ago I was called to attend 

a lady labouring under incipient phthisis pul- 

monalis. Her age was thirty-five; she was 

of a spare habit, dark complexion, and irrita- 
ble constitution, a widow, and had hed four 

children. After some time her health im- 

proved, and she was enabled to resume her 

ordinary domestic occupation. A severe 
cold, caught while menstruating, produced 
all her former ailments, in an aggravated de- 
gree, and she became truly consumptive. 

The usual symptoms of tris complaint were 

manifested; and after occasional amend- 

ments of health, and as often relapsing to 
the usual standard, she died a few weeks 
since. 

Upon dissection, the peculiar morbid con- 
dition of the lungs,always discovered in simi- 
lar cases, was most apparent, and the cause 
of dissolution was ascertained most satis- 
factorily to the gentl-men who kindly assist- 
ed me in the operation, (Mr. Rose of Gos- 
well Street, and Mr. Sewell of Kingsland 
Green,) as well as to myself. 

When the inspection of the thoracic vis- 
cera was completed, the abdominal and pel- 
vic contents were next examined. The 
stomach, liver, intestines, &e.; the uterus, 
bladder, and ovaria, were all found in the 
most healthy condition ; but, on searching 
fot the kidneys, the ravages of long-con- 
tinued and extensive disease were most ob- 
vious. The right kidney, instead of being 
as usual closely adherent to the psoas and 
quadratus lumborum muscles, enveloped by 
its peritoneum, had mounted forward, so 
as to oceupy very nearly the proper situa- 
tion of the ascending colon, which portion 
of the bowel was pushed somewhat more 
outward, lateralty, than in its ordin i 
tion. And not only was the kidney evidently 
misplaced, but it was so very materially 
altered in structure, so essentially differing 
from its accustomed appearance, as to ren- 
der it at first doubtful whether it was this 
organ. A vety minute investigation ascer- 
tained this point in the affirmative. The 
viscus in question, instead of displaying its 
solid well-known texture, was so com- 

letely attenuated and disorganised, as to 

Case the closest resembi to the dis- 

tended bladder, or to the colon. It was 

about eight inches in length, and as 
many in circumference ; and contained about 

a pint of a slightly gelatinous turbid fluid, 

but not in the least degree of a urinous 











nature, Its whole structure was so totally 
disorganised, as to leave no trace of its 
usual divisions into the pelvic and secretory 
portions. The blood-vessels, both of supply 
and return, were somewhat enlarged, but 
not materially so, The ureter had nothing 
remarkable in its appearance. The left kid- 
ney was more than double its general size, 
both in Jength and circumference, though 
still retaining its ordinary shape. ‘Traces 
of acute inflammation were distinctly visible 
throughout nearly the whole of its texture, 
and aconsiderable quantity of purulent mat- 
ter was contained in its various cavities. 
The usual divisions of the organ were re- 
tained, The blood-vessels were slightly 
enlarged, and the ureter differed in no sensi- 
ble respect from one in a sound state. The 
renal glands were, apparently, healthy on 
both sides. 

This was acase in which the ravages of 
disease had made great progress, and appa- 
rently had been in operation for a consider- 
able length of time, One kidney, judging 
from appearances, had entirely lost its func- 
tions ; and the other was soextensively dis- 
eased, as to present but a very small surface in 
relation to its whole bulk for secretion, yet, 
up to the last hour of existence, the patient 
voided urine freely and naturally, rk pe 
once, during the whole duration of her ill- 
ness, complained of the slightest inability to 
attend to this call of nature. Never did she 
express the least pain or uneasiness iu | 
of the regions of the urinary epparatus, 
never did her feelings indicate the presence 
of any visceral derangement, excepting in 
the lungs. 

Islington, September 14, 1828. 


TREATMENT OF ERYSIPELAS AT 8T. BAR- 
TNOLOMEW’'S, 


To the Editor of Tut Lancer, 
Sin,—You will, perhaps, have the kind- 


-| ness to insert in the next Number of your 


useful Journal, the two following questions, 
which may elicit such answers as may 
prove advantageous to those who are looking 
up to the practice of hospital surgeons as a 
guide to theirown. The questions alluded 
to, arose from reading the history of the 
case of John Pike, related in your last Nuin- 
ber, who was admitted into Bartholomew's 
Hospital, under the care of Mr. Lawrence, 
for erysipelatous inflammation of the hand 
and forearm. 

Hes Mr. Lawrence ceased to adopt that 
most efficient mode of treating erysipela- 
tous inflammation, viz. by free incisions? 
If not, why were they not had recourse to 
in the above case? Having had frequent op- 
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PER-CENTAGE SYSTEM.—BLISTERS IN MEASLES. 


portunities of treating diseases of this na- 
ture by the mode recommended by Mr. Law- 
rence, with the greatest success, I felt dis- 
appointed that the measure had not been 
adopted in this case, as 1 conceived it to be 
one in which it was strongly called for. Not 
only would the vessels eud cellular and fas- 
cial tissue of the limb have been effectually 
unloaded, and the local irritation and con- 
sequent irritative fever, have been thereby 
much diminished; but the spread of the 
inflammation to the trunk would, probably, 
have been prevented, and the system (al- 
ready much broken down) spared the ex- 
hausting effect of the general depletory 
treatment which was adopted. 

I believe, that the advantage of making 
early and free incisions, in the cases of erysi- 
pelatous and car inflammation, to 
arise from relieving the system from the 
immediate effects of irritation, arising from 
inflammation of unyielding tissue ; and, ulti- 
mately, of sparing it from the debilitating 
effects of a protracted discharge of pus, and 
of dead cellular membrane and fascia. 

Tam, Mr. Editor, 
Your obedient servant, 
Qu zsitoR. 





Nov, 24, 1828. 


PER-CENTAGE SYSTEM. 


Tothe Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Sir,—An invalid, cee | from the } 
nicious effects of adulterated drugs and ill- 
compounded medicines, for which the French 
pharmaciens are notorious, and feeling 
deeply for the interest and health of my 
fellow countrymen, I cannot forbear directing 
‘our and their attentiun, to a system of com- 
Cination between certain British physicians 
and French pharmaciens in Paris, which is 
now carried to such a scandalous and mis- 
chievous pitch, that it has drawn upon the 
offenders the ironical animadversion of the 
Parisian Press. 
The following is copied from The Corsuire: 
* A medical paper called the Hygie, recently 
ve aletter from the pharmacien Berai, 
fie de la Paix, to Dr. Ch—s—de, who had 
just arrived trom London, for the purpose of 
initiating him into certain customs which 
he calls French, and which consist of the 
armacien engaging the doctor to send all 
is prescriptions to him; the pharmacien 
consenting to pay the officious doctor a rea- 
sonable sum. All this may be true, but it 
is long since the English physicians, 
Morg.—Tup, and Mac—g—lin, bargained 
with the pharmacien Beral ; and the Hygie 
is wrong in saying, that these lucrative ar- 
rangements began with the French, for 
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every body knows, that in commercial affairs, 
the Eng ish always take the lead.” 

An English Journal, published in Paris, 
centains the following:—* The English 
nobility and gentry are most respectfully 
informed, that a Pharmacy will shortly be 
opened, quite in the English manner; 
physicians supporting this establishment, 
will receive as liberal a per centage as at any 
other Pharmacy.” 

“«N. B. Each prescription will be num- 
bered, and the doctors paid at the end of 
every month,” 

“ "Tis true, ’tis pity ; 
And pity ’tis, 'tis true.” 
I am, dear Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Aw Enemy ro rue Per Cenrace 
SysTem 


LONDON MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Sir,—Your report of the proceedings at 
the London Medical Society, on the 10th 
instant, is strictly correct. I did there and 
then say, “‘ that if a servant of the society 
were to be permitted to beard the Fellows, 
it would be a question whether such servant 
should be allowed to retein his situation.” 
These remarks were intended to apply to 
the Registrar. It is pre rous to sup- 
pose, that I could regard the visit of Mr, 
Blenkarne as one ofa hostile nature, coming, 
as he did, from a servant of the Society; 
although on that occasion, as well as at the 
meeting, | felt no hesitation in avowing, that 
personal offence was not intended. 

Lam, Sir, your obedient servant, 
James Lamnert, 
Walworth, Nov, ist, 1828. 





BLISTERS IN MEASLES. 


To the Editor of Tur Lancer. 


S1x,—You will oblige me by correcting 
an error which is contained in your last 
Number, in the report of the conversation 
which took place at the Westminster Medi- 
cal Society, upon the subject of the treat- 
ment of measles, I am iy ioe to have 


said, that ‘‘ almost always death must fol- 
low the application of blisters” during the 
eruptive stage of measles. I certainly did 
not commit myself by making such a state- 
ment. I gave it as my opinion, that blis- 
ters were rarely necessary during the erup- 
tive stage of measles, and that J had fre- 








TO THE READERS OF THE LANCET.’ 


quently seen a high and dangerous state of|on that day and hour. The publication 
excitement follow their ap ion during therefore, having been irregular at this 
that period of the disease. I stated further, | Office, it was impossible that the Booksell- 
in speaking generally of the employment of ers and Newsmen could be otherwise than 
blisters in fnfautile 1 are that I hed seen | irregular in the distribution of the work, 
two cases which terminated fatally, from With a view to prevent a repetition of simi- 
mortification having taken place in the blis- | Jar complaints, and in order that all persons 
tered part. I am quite certain, that blis-|may receive a full supply on a first applica- 
ters are much too indiscriminately applied cation, the Publisher is authorised by the 
to children, and that too often upon the very) Proprietor to state, that, after Saturday, 


erroneous principle “that if they do no 
good, they cando no harm.” But children 
— suffer severely from blisters ; and 
confess | am yet to discover what benefit 
is derived from their application in the ma- 
jority of infantile diseases, in which they 
are 80 commonly employed. 
1 am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Joun Nortu. 
Upper Berkeley Street, Portman 
Square, Nov. 22d, 1828. 
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TO THE READERS OF THE LANCET. 


Tus Publisher has received numberless 
compluints of the irregular manner iu which 
this Work bas been supplied by the Book- 


sellers and Newsmen. To these parties, 
however, blame is not justly attributable. 
Tue Lancet, for a long time past, has been 

ublished at two o’clock on Fridays; but of | The Per-centag 
ate, from the vast increase of sule, it has 
been found impossible to prepare a sufficient 
number of copies to answer the full demand 


| December 27, Tut Lancer will be regu- 
larly published at six o'clock every Saturday 
morning. In consequence of this arrange- 
ment, the Stamped Edition will be discon- 
tinued after that day, as it will be impossible 
to ** change the forms,” and “ reboot il 
| 80 as to be in time for that evening’s mail. 


Lancet Office, Nov, 27, 1828. 
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